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ZOOLOGY OF THE GREENLAND BEAR. 


(Extracted from Scoresby’s valuable work, “ Arctic Veyages,” oc. just published. ) 
From the Literary Gazette. 


f he Polar, or Greenland Bear, the 
sovereign of arctic animals, is pow- 
erful and courageous ; savage and sa- 
gacious ; apparently clumsy, yet not 
inactive, His senses are extremely 
acute, especially his sight and smell. 
As he traverses extensive fields of ice, 
he mounts the hummocks and looks 
around for prey ; on rearing his head 
and snuffing the breeze, he perceives 
the scent of the carrion of the whale at 
an immense distance. A piece of kreng 
thrown into a fire, draws him to a ship 
from the distance of miles.» The kreng 
of the whale, bowever offensive to a hu- 
man nose, is to him a banquet. Seals 
seem to be his most usual food; yet, from 
the extreme watchfulness of these crea- 
tures, he is often it is believed, kept 
fasting for weeks together. He seems to 
be equally at home on the ice as on land. 
He is found on field ice,above 200 miles 
fromthe shore. He can swim with the 
velocityof three miles an hour, and can 
accom plis me leagues» without much 
inconvenience. He dives to a consid- 
erable distance, though not very fre- 
quently. 

“He may be captured in the wh 
without aiock donne: bat “on the ice, 
he has such power. one ee at com- 
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he always turns upon hisenemies. If 
struck with a lance, he is apt to seize it 
in his mouth, and either bite it in two, 
or wrest it out of the hand. If shot 
with a ball, unless he is struck in the 
head, in the heart, or in the shoulder, 
he is et rather than depressed, and 
falls with increased power upon his par- 
suers. When shot at a distance and 
able to escape, he has been seock, oth 
retire to the shelter of a hummock, and, 
as if conscious of the styptical effect of 
cold, apply snow with his paws to the 
wound. 

“Though puzsessed of courage and 
great means of defence, he always, un- 
less urged by hunger, retreats before 
men. His general walk is slow and 
deliberate ; but when eats te by di 
ger or hunger, 
loping step; and @ 
outrun any man, ~~ 

“The oat ll Noreen dof eat | 
well flavou and savoury, 
the maar part of the ham. yond 
treated my surgeon: with a dinner of 

r’s ham, who knew not, for above a 

onth afterwards, but that it was a 
boof-stieb. The liver, I may observe 
as a curious fact, is hurtful and even de- 


leterious ; while the flesh and liver of 
are 


the seal, on which it chiefly feeds, 
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have inadvertently eaten the liver of bears, 
have almost always been sick after it: 
some. have actually died; and the ef- 
fect on others, has been to cause the 
skin to peel off their bodies, ‘This is, 
perhaps, almost the only instance 
known of any part of the flesh of a 
quadruped proving unwholesome. 

“ Bears, though they have been 
known to eat one another, are remark- 
ably affectionate to their young. ‘The 
female, which has generally two at a 
birth, defends them with such zeal, and 
watches over them with such anxiety, 
that she sometimes falls a sacrifice to 
her maternal attachment. A pleasing 
and very extraordinary instance of sa- 

acity ia a mother bear was related to 
me by acredible and well informed per- 
son, who accompanied me in several 
voyages to the whale-fishery in the ca- 
pacity of surgeon. This bear, with two 
cubs under its protection, was pursued 
across a field of ice, by a party of armed 
sailors. At first she seemed to urge the 
young Ones to an increase of speed, by 
running before them, turning round, 
and manifesting, by a peculiar action 
and voice, her anxiety for their progress 
but finding her pursuers gaining upon 
them, she carried, or pushed, or pitched 
them alteraately forward, until she ef- 
fected their escape. In throwing them 
before her, the little creatures are said 
to have placed themselves across her 
path, to receive the impulse ; and, when 
projected some yards in advance, they 
ran onwards until she overtook them, 
when they alternately adjusted them- 
selves for a second throw. 

*¢ Several instances of peculiar sagac- 
ity, in these animals have been observed. 

“ A seal, lying on the middle of a 
large piece of ice, with a hole just be- 
fore it, was marked out by a bear for 
its prey, and secured by the artifice of 
diving under the ice, and making its 
way to the hole by which the seal was 
piepared to retreat. ‘The seal, howev- 
er, observed its approach, and plunged 
into the water; but the bear instantly 
sprung upon it, and appeared, in about 
a minute afterwards, with the seal in 
its mouth. 

«« The captain of one of the whalers 
being anxious to procure a bear,. with- 
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out wounding the skin, made trial of the 
stratagem of laying the noose of a rope 
in the snow, and placing a piece of 
kreng within it. <A bear, rangiag the 
neighbouring ice, was soon enticed to 
the spot by the smell of burning meat, 
He perceived the bait, approached, and 
seized it in his mouth; but his foot, at 
the same moment, by a jerk of the rope, 
being entangled in the noose, he push- 
ed it off withthe adjoining paw, and 
deliberately retired. After having eaten 
the piece he carried away with him, he 
returned. The noose, with another 
piece of kreng, being then replaced, he 
pushed the rope aside, and again walk- 
ed triumphantly off with the kreng. A 
third time the noose was laid, but, ex- 
cited to caution by the evident obser- 
vation of the bear, the sailors buried 
the rope beneath the snow, and laid the 
bait in adeep hole dug in the centre, 
The bearonce more approached, and 
the sailors were assured of their success. 
But Bruin, more sagacious than they 
expected, after snufling about the place 
fora few moments, scraped the snow 
away with his paw, threw the rope 
aside, and again escaped unhurt with 
his prize. 

““ In the month of June 1812, a fe- 
male bear, with two cubs, approached 
the ship | commanded, and was shot. 
The cubs, not attempting to escape, 
were taken alive. These animals, 
though at first evidently very unhappy, 
became at length, in some measure, 
reconciled to their situation ; and, be- 
ing tolerably tame, were allowed occa- 
sionally to go at large about the deck. 
While the ship was moored to a floe, a 
few days after they were taken, one of 
them, having a rope fastened round his 
neck, was thrown overboard. It im- 
mediately swam to the ice, got upon. it, 
and attempted to escape. Minding it- 
self, however, detained by the rope, it 
endeavoured to disengage itself in the 
following ingenious way. Near the 
edge of the floe was a crack in the ice, 
of a considerable length, but only 18 
inches or 2 feet wide, and 3or 4 feet 
deep. To this spot the bear returned ; 
and when, on crossing the chasm, the 
bight of the rope fell into it, he placed 
himself across the opening; then sus- 
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pending himself by his hind feet, with a 
leg on each side, he dropped his head 
and most part of his body into the 
chasm; and, witha foot applied to 
each side of the neck, attempted, for 
some minutes, to push the rope over 
hishead. Finding this scheme ineffec- 
tual, he removed to the main ice, and 
running with great impetuosity from the 
ship, gave a remarkable pull on the 
rope; then going backward a few steps, 
he repeated thejerk. At length, after 
repeated attempts to escape this way, 
every failare of which he announced by 
a significant growl, he yielded himself 
to his hard necessity, and lay down on 
the ice in angry and sullen silence. 

“ Accidents with bears occasionally 
occur, though not so many, by any 
means, as the ferocity of these animals, 
and the temerity of the sailors, who em- 
brace every opportunity of attacking 
them, might lead one to expect.” 

“ A bear which was attacked by a 
boat’s crew, in the Spitzbergen Sea, 
made such a formidable resistance that 
it was enabled to climb the side of the 
boat and take possession of it, while 
the intimidated crew fled for safety to 
the water, supporting themselves by the 
gunwale and rings of the boat, until, 
by the assistance of another party from 
their ship, it was shot as it sat inoffen- 
sively in the stern. And, with regard 
to narrow escapes, I shall only add, 
that a sailor, who was pursued ona 
field of ice by a bear, when at 4 con- 
siderable distance from assistance, pre- 
served nis life, by throwing down an 
article of cloathing, whenever the bear 
gained upon him, on which it always 
suspended the pursuit, untilit had ex- 
amined it, and thus gave him time to 
obtain some advance. In this way, 
by means of a hat, a jacket, and a neck 
handkerchief, successively cast down, 
the progress of the bear was retarded, 
and the sailor escaped from the danger 
that threatened him, in the refuge affor- 
ded him by his vessel.” 

It would far exceed our limits even 
‘0 catalogue the remainder. of Captain 
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Scoresby’s zoological inquiries, inclue 
ding the rein-deer, sharks, birds, am- 
phibia, &c, &c. We shall merely 
quote a passage concerning the Squalus 
Borealis, or Greenland Shark, which, 
as far as we know, bas not heretofore 
been described. ‘ The sailors imag- 
ine this shark to be blind, because it 
pays not the least attention to the pres- 
ence of aman ;_ and is, indeed, so ap- 
parently stupid, that it never draws 
back when a blow is aimed at it witha 
knife or lance. 

“The squalus borealis is 12 or 14 
feet in length, sometimes more,and 6 or 
8 feet in circumference Its liver, 
which is remarkably oily, will filla 
barrel. In its general form, it very. 
much resembles the dog fish. ‘The 
opening of the mouth, which extends 
nearly across the lower part of the 
head, is 21 to 24 inches in width. The 
teeth are serrated in one jaw, and lan- 
cet-shaped and denticulated in the oth- 
er. On each side, there are at least four 
or five rows; on one side sometimes 
seven or eight. 

“ This shark is one of the foes of the 
whale. It bites it and annoys it while 
living, and feedson it when dead. It 
scoops hemispherical pieces out of its 
body, nearly as big as a person’s head 
and continues scooping and gorging * 
lump after lump, until the whole cavity 
of its belly is filled. Itis so insensible 
of pain, that though it has been run 
through the body with a knife and es- 
caped; yet after a while, IT have seen 
it return again on the whale, at the very 
spot where it received its wounds. 
The heart is very small. It performs 
6 or 8 pulsations ima minute ; and con- 
tinues its beating for some hours after 
taken out of the body. The body, al- 
so, though separated into any number 
of parts, gives evidence of life for a 
similar length of time. It is, therefore, 
extremely difficult to kill. It is actuals 
ly unsafe to trust the hand in itsmouth,” 
though the head bé separated from the 
body.” 
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ANNALS OF PUBLIC JUSTICE. 






From the European Magazine. 


_ THE WESTERN ASSIZE couRT IN 1689. 

HERE was once in a village near 

St. David’s a pedagogue whose 
figure and furniture were worthy of 
comparison with Shakspeare’s apothe- 
cary. Ifthe Bardic notion has any 
truth, “ that the soul is an intelligence 
lapsed from the region of light and 
knowledge, and makes its progress in 
this world through a circle of transmi- 
grations till it returns to its original 
state,” this good man’s spirit was very 
near its perfection, being almost divest- 
ed of corporeal matter. He lived in a 
poor hut, attached to a still poorer gar- 
den, which furnished his meagre table 
with almost all its accompaniments. 
The riches of his house consisted of 
numberless traditionary volumes of 
Welch romance, especially a genuine 
copy of the Historia Brittonum ascri- 
bed to Nennius, and edited in the tenth 
century by Mark the Hermit ; proba- 
bly the original of that celebrated MS. 
lately discovered in the Vatican, after 
having graced the library of Queen 
Christina. He knew by heart all the 
Welch chronicle of St. Patrick, from 
his captivity among the Scots as a 
swineherd till he had baptized seven 
kings and seen the flock of birds which 
typified the number of hisconverts. He 
knew all the tales of Merlin’s ship of 
glass ; and, in short, whatever proves 
the abundance of fiction in Wales: but 
his glory was a school consisting of 
about fourteen ragged boys, whose ac- 
quirements in Latin could be matched 
only by their devastations in leek-por- 
ridge. Emulous of what later days 
have boasted, Padrig qualified his pu- 
pilsto perform a Latin play annually, 
to improve their prosody and their 
manners, though he himself (with the 
exception of the grey-headed vicar, 
who fasted and prayed with eight boys 
on thirty pounds per annum) was their 
sole audience. The expense of erect- 
inga stage or providing scenery was 


obviated by his choice of a play which 
required none but what his hut afford. 
odern academicians, 


ed. Wiser than 





he rejected all the easy moralities of 
Terence, and chose from his old friend 
Plautus a drama which required no 
flippant valet, well dressed courtezan, or 
gallant young man. He had some 
thoughts of translating into pure Latin 
the scene of Bottom, Starveling, and 
Quince, in the Midsummer Night's 
Dream, as most likely to be suitably 
dressed by his actors; but he luckily 
remembered a scene in one of Aristo- 
phanes’ comedies, which even his own 
wardrobe could furnish forth, and this 
he selected as an interlude. ‘The day 
of rehearsal was of immense impor- 
tance, and Padrig prepared for it accor- 
dingly. ‘I'he chief personage in the 
play is an old miser, who on his return 
with the broth which he has been re- 
ceiving from public charity, finds his 
daughter’s lover with a troop of servants 
preparing for a wedding-dinner in his 
kitchen, and going to take the soup 
kettle in which all his money is con- 
cealed. Padrig’s kitchen required no 
alteration to represent the miser’s, and 
no addition except the interment ofa 
three-legged pot under the hearth-stone. 
He had one of very antique shape, 
which he filled with pieces of tin and a 
few old copper medals, to represent the 
hoarded coin; and having placed it 
under the 8tone which served as his fire- 
place, Padrig went to his bed of chaff, 
little dreaming by whom the operation 
bad been observed, and what was to fol- 
low. 

The classic recitations of the next 
evening began by an interlude transla- 
ted into Welch from the original 
Greek, which Padrig’s scholars could 
not yet compass; and he acting at 
once as audience, prompter, chief Ros- 
cius, and stage-manager, came down 
to the door of his hut, which served on 
this occasion as a very suitable pros- 
ceniam. According to the business of 
the drama, he sat wrapped in an old 
blanket folded round him in the style of 
Euripides, when a beggar, of good 
height and very theatrical demeanour 
came over the hedge of the copse, ex: 
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claiming, in the genuine Greek,  “ EKu- 
ripides! I am a distressed man, and 
need thy help to procure pity.” Pa- 
drig, enchanted and surprised by an 
actor so accomplished, but not doubt- 
ing that the rector of St. David’s had 
sent his eldest son, as he had promised, 
to assist his theatricals, replied, in the 
language of Aristophanes, “ Friend, 
thou hast need of no advocate more elo- 
quent than thy scare-crow visage.”— 
“OQ Prince of Poets,” replied the 
stranger, “ of what avail is misery unless 
suitably dressed ?—give me thy rags 
in which thy Oedipus makes his ap- 
pearance with such grand effect.”—All 
this being exactly in the business of the 
comedy, Padrig went into bis but, and 
brought forth a bundle of very genuine 
rags, which he gave with the air and 
speech assigned to Euripides. ‘“ But, 
master of the tragic art!” exelaimed 
the beggar—‘* IT implore another boon 
—What would thy Oedipus himself 
have done without a basket ?”—* Seest 
thou not that [ am busy with a new 
tragedy ?” said Kuripides—* take that 
basket, aud begone.”—**Beneficent 
Euripides ! of what import is a basket 
without picturesque contents ? lend me 
the water-cresses which thy mother us- 
edto sell in our streets.” Euripides 
granted this boon also, and the petition- 
er finished his part of the farce by de- 
parting with his rags, basket and herbs, 
leaving Padrig to lament that all the 
learned of Wales. were not present to 
own how well he had performed the 
Wittiest satire composed by Aristo- 
phanes against his greatest rival. 

The whiteheaded Welch striplings, 
who had gaped with great awe during 
the pompous Greek dialogue, were now 
called on to enact their parts in what 
they called the Howlolaria of Plautus. 
All went on well till the last scene, 
when the pot was discovered under the 
hearth, and a great alteration in its 
Weight appeared to have been made, 
But until the rehearsal was over, and 
Padrig uncovered his pot, intending to 
remove its copper contents and substi- 
tute a little broth for his supper, he did 
Not perceive the wonderful transforma- 
tion, All the pieces of tin andold 
medals had been removed, leaving in 
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their stead more than eighty pieces of 
pure gold and silver! But what appear- 
ed most valuable in his eyes, was a 
quantity of medals of rare antiquity, 
and in exquisite preservation.. He 
brooded over this prodigious treasure 
till daylight ; and his simplicity, aided 
by his legendary learning, almost incli- 
ned him to believe it the gift of some 
second Merlin. In the morn he hast-. 
ened to his neighbour, the good parish 
priest, and shewed him the prosperous: 
pot of Plautus, specially pointing outa 
medal apparently of the days of Bren- 
him Oll, King of all Britain, and a se- 
ries of coins from thence toCadwallader 

The reverend and learned man was 
deeply astonished at the whole adven- 
ture, particularly at the conduct of the 
stranger who had performed a part in 
the Greek interlude ; and the school- 


master was no less surprised when the 


vicar assured him that he knew nothing 
of the matter: that his son whose aid 
had been promised had been too much 
indisposed to recite his part, and had 
sent his excuse by an itinerant musician, 
Honest Padrig thought of his ancient 
romances, but the vicar saw mischief 
and danger lurking in his supposed 
good-fortune. The year 1688 had 
caused the removal of James JI. and 
the agents of his cruelty or his folly 
were flying in all directions, The 
confusion, the intrigues, and the secret 
eamities of two parties suddenly chang- 
ing places, were felt even in this remote 
district ; and the friends of the Prince 
of Orange, scarcely yet. proclaimed 
King of England, were starting from 
their former concealment to retaliate 
the hatred of their enemies. There- 
fore, the vicar of Padrig’s parish feared 
that the giver of the gold was some em- 
inent fugitive, who had contrived to 
leave this recompense for the disguise 
which he had obtained by acting the 
part of the Greek poet's mendicant. 
When the schoolmaster reflected on the 
singular fluency with which bis un- 


‘known visitor had spoken a classic lan- 


guage, on the style of his features which 
were evidently altered by art, and on 
the rich tokens left behind, he was of 
the same opinion ;. but his friend’s ad- 
vice to keep the matter secret cost him 
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some severe struggles. His gleeful 
heart ached with its fullness, and he 
could not forbear muttering hints of his 
good luck among his pupils, and some- 
times taking his pot to the casement to 
inspect his treasures, |The consequen- 
ces were not slow in their coming. 
There lived with Padrig under his 
roof, asa kind of inmate and assistant, 
a.young man named Lisle, grandson of 
that unhappy lady whose misfortunes 
have a place in our history. She was 
widow of a man who had enjoyed 
Cromwell's favour ; and having fled, 
at the Restoration, was assassinated in 
Switzerland by three Irish ruflians, who 
hoped to obtain patronage by their 
crime. Lady Lisle was accused of 
sheltering two of Monmouth’s partisans 
after his defeat at Sedgemoor, and 
after a shameful trial was sentenced to 
death by Judge Jefferies, notwithstand- 
ing the opinion three times expressed 
by the jury, in favour of her innocence. 
Her miserable descendant found a ref- 
uge in the bounty of the poor school- 
master, who sheltered him from that 
year to the present, intending him for 
his successor, and calling him with 
harmelss affectation of pomp his usher. 
Padrig could not conceal from Lisle, 
whohad been absent on a journey when 
the adventure occurred, the contents of 
his iron pot, which still remained depos- 
ited under his hearth-stone. _Lilse be- 
held it eagerly, and an evil spirit enter- 
ed his thoughts. The Judges were 
expected in a few days to hold the 
county-sessions, and he might obtain 
this wealth, and perhaps court-patron- 
age, by removing his benefactor. The 
means were easy. Padrig, in the sim- 
plicity of his heart, had often told that 
Jefferies, whose name has gained such 
dreadful immortality, had been, when 
an obscure boy of five years old, his fa- 
vourite and most promising pupil. And 
being secretly proud that a chancellor 
and chief justice had sprung from his 
school, he had been often heard to say, 
that he could not believe Jefferies whol- 
ly without some good inclinations. 
Now it was strongly suspected that this 
distinguished culprit was endeavourin 
to make his escape from the Welch 
coast, and Jurking about in disguise till 
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hecould find an opportunity. Lisle 
had shrewdness enough to see the 
possibility that he might have visited 
his old friend and tutor, and perhaps 
received aid from bim. He yielded to 
temptation, and, rising at midnight, 
took the pot, from its place of interment, 
and speeded his way to the inn where 
he knew one of the crown-lawyers had 
stopped to spend the night. Serjeant 
Beliasise was a politician too wary to 
miss any oceasion of manifesting zeal 
to the new governinent. He heard the 
informer’s story, and was shewn the 
hoarding-pot, from which Lisle had 
taken all except the coins, medals, and 
a seal-ring, of which he did not know 
the value. ‘ Fellow!” said the Ser- 
jeant, “thisis not all. Bring the rest, 
or I shall know what to think of your 
information.” Lisle was taken by 
surprise, but he had to deal witha 
craftier and cooler politician than him- 
self. Seeing that he hesitated, the 
crown-lawyer added; “ You are your- 
selfan accomplice in secreting a traitor. 
Show me the rest of the bribe, or my 
servants shall take you into custody.” 
The informer was taken in a trap he 
had not foreseen ; and after a long de- 
mur, found himself forced to resign the 
pot, and all its contents to Serjeant 
Bellasise, who promised, upon this con- 
dition, to preserve him from all hazard, 
and ensure a due reward for his loyalty. 

Not many hours after, Padrig was 
taken from his quiet abode, and lodged 
in the town gaol on acharge of high- 
treason, If any thing could have com- 
forted him for the treachery of his 
adopted guest, it would have been the 
affectionate lamentation of his little 
flock of pupils, who followed him from 
the school he had ruled thirty years to 
his place of confinement, as if it ‘had 
been a triumphal procession. Padrig’s 
story had become a subject of very 
general question, and those who knew 
the bent of public affairs had but little 
hope of his aequittal. Besides, the 
spirit of the new government was yet 
untried; and though Chief Justice 
Herbert and his colleagues were dis- 
possessed: of power, their successors 
might be equally blind and riotous 10 
their new authority. ~The day of Pa- 
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drig’s trial assembled a croud as anx- 
jous as any that ever filled a court, 
even in these times of sacrifice and per- 
il. Had he been one of the five her- 
mits once sanctified in Wales, he could 
not have been more respectfully greeted 
by the spectators, nor could his appear- 
ance have been more venerably simple. 
His long surcoat of brown cambiet, 
belted round his waist, his leathern san- 
dals, and the thick grey hair which fell 
on each side of his face down to his 
shoulders, shewing his broad forehead 
and large mild eye, gave him the aspect 
ofa St. Kentigern, or of his favorite 
Hermit Mark, the chronicler of Wales. 
But the Judges were strangers, and the 
leading counsel of the crown a man 
new to his office, and to this remote 
district. His countenance promised 
little, for the abundant flow of his hair 
was even beyond the ordinary fashion 
of the times,and indicated more cox- 
combry than wisdom. ‘The accused 
and accuser were both in court, and the 
murmur which would have attended the 
latter was hushed by fear. Few, very 
few, of Padrig’s friends ventured to 
think of testifying in his favor, lest the 
friend of a fallen man should involve 
them in his danger. Padrig stood 
alone, leftto Providence and innocence 
which he trusted, and his eye did not 
lose its firm fixture when the crown- 
lawyer rose. ‘There was a padseof 
deep fear and expectation tili he ad- 
dressed the court. 7 

“My lord, you have heard the in- 
dictment of this mao—I have permit- 
teditto be read, though the instruc- 
tions in my hand areto withdraw the 
prosecution. I permitted it, I say, be- 
cause it is fitting that they who dragged 
him to this bar, and the people who 
have held him in reverence till now, 
should be shewn to justice, and wit- 
hess its dispensation. You have heard 
this grey-headed old man accused of 
abetting a refugee’s escape, because a 
few pieces of old gold have been found 
in his possession, and because he was 
once a teacher of grammar to Jefferies. 
You are surprised at the name. Who ever 
thought of befriending Jefferies? He 
has had his fla erers and his advocates 
when he sat on the bench as achief& 


Jy, and did not think his 
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justice and a chancellor, and held his 
sovereign’s commission with such men 
as Kirke, who instigated and besotted 
him. But he had no friends, and 
those who had not courage to remon- 
strate against his violence, will have 
enough now to show him the bitterness 
of his disgrace, when he is weak and 
desolate. No, my lord, in this land 
and in this year we need not be afraid 
to find places of refuge open to Jeffe- 
ries: he has neither brother nor father, 
wife nor children—he has nothing here 
but enemies and hunters. If he was 
here, who isin this court that would 
not be ready to mock him now as much 
as they feared him once? They would 
bid him go and ask mercy from the 
woman whose brother perished before 
her eyes after she had sold herself to 
save him; or from the mother of that 
unhappy soldier whose speed was. 
matched with a war horse’s. These 
things were done, not by Jefferies but 
by men more wicked than he; yet 
which of these things is greater in cru- 
elty than the accusation lodged to-day 
against a helpless old man by his guest 
and his pensioner! Heis accused of 
sheltering a disgraced and proscribed 
judge because he loved him when a 
child. Would this be a fault, even 
if it was true? Perhaps he did not 
know the unfortunate man he befriend- 
ed; and it is certain, by the public 
frankness of his commuications, that he 
did not know the gold was attainted. 
These medals and this ring are known 
to have belonged once to Jefferies— 
but his motive for leaving them, in Pa- 
drig’s house might have been a pute 
one. There must have been some 
ood in his heart when he dared return 
to his Srst friend. It must have been 
unishment enough to return to that 
friend and that house rer and more 
despised and wretched than he left it. 
Let us remember how high he stood, 
and from whence he fell. Those who 
sit in bis place to-day will remember, 
that he fell because he judged too rash- 
log st 
enough to afford mercy coma 
Let our firstact be. wiser than his, I 
might tear my brief, and close the pros- 
ecution, but f appeal to*this court, and 


to his enemies, 
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expect to hear the prisoner’s acquittal. 
And that you may be assured how lit- 
tle his accuser deserves belief, I am 
empowered to tell you, that Jefferies, 
that criminal whom he pretends was 
conveyed away by Padrig’s means, is 
at this very moment before his judges ; 
and this paltry jar of coins, which 
tempted the accusation, was brought to 
me as a bribe to forward it. And if it 
had been so offered even to Jefferies, 
he would have thrown it back as I do.” 

The pleader was answered by a half- 
stifled shout of applause. When he 
began to speak, his voice was low and 
hoarse, but as he advanced it became 
vigorous, and his eyes started from 
their dark hollows with the earnestness 
ofeloquence. ‘The new judges were 
touched by his appeal, and by the op- 
portunity to gain favour by a popular 
verdict. Padrig was unanimously ac- 
quitted, and the jar of gold, which his 
unexpected advocate had thrown on the 
table of the court, was restored to him 
undiminished. His miserable accuser 
stole out of the people’s reach; but 
when he went to thank the public 
prosecutor for his lenity, he was no 
where to be found. The pleader had 
never been seen after he left the court ; 
and a few hours having been spent in 
wonder, the real Serjeant Bellasise arri- 
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ved, post-haste and in great trepidation, 
declaring that he had been detained by 
indisposition on the road. None of 
the judges knew him personally on this 
circuit, and they all agreed that none 
but Jefferies himself could have had 
audacity enough to personate him, 
Enquiries were made at the village inn, 
and they were informed that the person 
who called himself Bellasise had 
arrived there on horseback alone only a 
few minutes before the treacherous in- 
former came to seek him. How he 
went from the town, or which way he 
travelled, was not very diligently traced 
by those who had heard his daring de- 
fence of an innocent man. Ever bold 
and eccentric, mingling great courage 
with enormous obstinacy, Jefferies had 
returned to London, expecting and tru- 
ly judging that he would be least sought 
in the midst of his enemies. But by 
lingering too long in the street to hear 
music, of which he was passionately 
fond, he was discovered, and conveyed 
to the Tower. _ There he expiated 
some of his errors by a long imprison- 
ment, and died with no consolation but 
the blessing of the poor schoolmaster of 
St. David’s. He chose the bottle for his 
executioner; and never had recourse to it 
without drinking health to the Judges of 
the Western Assizes in 1689. V. 
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HUMAN SACRIFICES. 


From the London Literary Gazette, May 1820. 


(THE following account of a pre- 
vented sacrifice, in India, con- 
tains particulars of Hindu superstitions, 
with which we were previously unac- 
quainted. ‘The traosaction took place 
at Puchmurry, in the Goand Hills. 

At a short distance from Puchmur- 
ry, there is a celebrated natural cave, 
in the bottom of a solid rock, and this 
being sacred to Mahadeo, and other- 
wise very famous, great numbers of 
pilgrims annually resort to it for the 
purpose of prayer and ablution, in a 
small quantity of water, with which 
the bottom of the cave is always cov- 
ered, owing to a continual dripping 
from the roof. The female part of the 
pilgrimage, however, have more sensi- 


ble motives for their visits to this wild, 
unattractive place of worship ; and it 
is their zeal for increasing the native 
population that gives rise to one of the 
most cruel and murderous sacrifices 
that takes place in India. 

When a woman has been so long 
barren as to make even hope itself turn 
to despair, she proceeds thither, and af- 
ter going through the usual ceremonies, 
entreats Mahadeo to remove her un- 
fruitfulness, and concludes the whole 
with vowing to sacrifice her first bora 
infant at his shrine, by dashing it head- 
long from a high and craggy rock, 
close to the one in which his cave is! 
This most dreadful act is executed, I 
was told, yearly, by at least one moth- 
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er ; but it bore a different aspect while 
J was there, and it isthisof which I 
amaboutto inform you. The case 
was that of a full grown woman, who 
came to destroy herself in conformity 
with a former vow of her mother’s, and 
my curiosity being greatly excited, I 
went in company with another gentle- 
man, to witness the whole proceeding 
—in the event of our not being able to 
put a stop to it altogether. We found 
the woman sitting near the base of the 
rock, from which she was to cast her- 
self headlong; having in one hand a 
knife and a cocoa-nut, and in the other 
a small looking glass. She appeared 
to be about thirty, and as ugly as any 
woman could well be; several Brah- 
mins were near her, but she seemed to 
regard no one,—merely exclaiming, at 
the intervals, “* Deo b,hur Jee,” in a 
loud and disagreeable tone of voice. 

On enquiring into the cause of the 
approaching suicide, I was informed 
that the woman’s mother had vowed, 
in former days, to offer up her first- 
born, to Mahadeo ; and that her ster- 
ility having thereby been removed, she 
had borne this child and several oth- 
ers. Kither through forgetfulness, 
however, or the strength of maternal 
affection, she neglected to destroy this 
eldest proof of the god’s omnipotence, 
and the girl grew up, and got married 
in due course of time. Her husband 
soon after died, and a second, whom 
she wedded, followed the example of 
his predecessor ; as did her father and 
mother not long after. ‘These accumu- 
lated misfortunes drove the woman 
nearly mad, and for two months pre- 
vious to the time of which I am speak- 
ing, she had done nothing but wander 
about the village, eating every thing 
that was offered her—no matter by 
whom. In consequence of this she 
had soon lost her caste, and the seclu- 
sion from her own friends, which this 
circumstance rendered indispensable, 
completed her misery: and having 
taken it into her head, that all these 
mishaps were the consequences of her 
mother’s vow remaining unfulfilled, she 
determined to proceed and execute it in 
her own person, 
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Colonel Adams had, with that hu- 
manity which forms so conspicuous 
a part of his character, directed his own 
principal hircarrah, and a Brahmin to 
accompany us, and to explain to the 
woman that no such sacrifices were or- 
dered, or in any way authorized, by 
any of their own laws, and to use their 
utmost endeavours (excepting force) 
to prevent the self-destruction. The 
Brahmins who accompanied the wo- 
man, joined us most heartily in our ef- 
forts to change her resolution. She 
was perfectly sensible, and understood 
every thing we said to her; but a de- 
cided negative was the only answer we 
could get to our entreaties that she 
would refrain from sacrificing herself, 
Her Brahmins told us that if she would 
only return, her friends would willingly 
and kindly receive her, and that no 
disgrace whatever would attach itself to 
her name if she declined fulfilling the 
vow of her mother. We likewise 
made known to her that Colonel Ad- 
ams would have her conducted. safely 
back, and the Soubadar of Hurdah, 
the place of her residence, would (as 
the Brahmins said he had offered to do 
before she set out) give her a pair 
of bullocks and a small piece of ground 
for her support. In fine, every thing 
that could possibly be urged, and eve- 
ry advantageous offer that could be 
made, proved quite ineffectual in shak- 
ing, even in the least degree, her reso- 
lution of dying. 

The warmth and good will with 
which the Colonel’s hircarrah (himself 
a high-caste Hindoo) endeavored to 
save the unhappy woman, were not 
less creditable than surprising ; and 
every Brahmin present seconded his 
efforts with the most sincere good will 
imaginable. She was so determined, 
however, upon taking the leap, that in- 
stead of listening to us with satisfaction, 
she repeatedly ordered the music to 
play, so that our voices might be drown- 
ed ; but a slight and silent hint from 
us, was quite enough to insure disobe- 
dience to her orders on the part of the 
musicians ; and indeed every one pre= 
sent seemed heartily to wish us success, 
One old Brahmim was so very impor- 
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tunate with her, that she threw the be- 
fore-mentioned cocoa-nut at his head, 
with such force and violence as would, 
had it struck him, have very speedily 
stopped fis rhetoric; but luckily it 
came against a stone and was dashed 
to pieces. 

After remainiog there several hours, 
(during which time great quautities of 
sweet-meats were offered to her, of 
which she ate very greedily) and see- 
ing that her determination had not been 
in the least degree subdued, I thought 
it useless to stay any longer ; but left 
the hircarrah there with directions to 
contioue his efforts, and to give me a 
regular account of the sacrifice, in case 


‘he found itimpossible to put a stop to 


it. Abouttwo hours after my returo 
to camp, I had the pleasure of seeing 
the woman enter it also, accompanied 
by an immense crowd ; and on enqui- 
ry I learned that after my departure 
she had contioued inexorable till she 
got near the top of the precipice, when 
she fainted away, and remained sense- 
less for a long time ; that upon coming 
to herself again, Ram Sing (the hircar- 
rab) seeing a little irresolution in her 
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countenance, took advantage of the 
circumstance, and, falling at her feet, 
conjured her to abandon ber horrible 
intention. ‘The Brahinins joined with 
him until she was prevailed upon to re. 
turn to camp, whence Colonel Adams, 
having furnished her with money to 
defray her expenses, got her conducted 
home. 

From the above account, for the au- 
thenticity of every part of which I can 
vouch, it may be inferred that these ga- 
crifices are not owing to the Brahmins, 
and that no intoxicating drugs or |i- 
quors are made use of to stimulate 
the victim’s resolution, or to deaden her 
feelings; but thatthe Brahmins them- 
selves are ready and willing to use al} 
their endeavours to prevent so horrible 
acustom. The infanticide, which is 
practised at Puchmurry, is a most hor- 
rible and barbarous custom, but that is 
the act of the parents, not of any one 
else ; and it would, I doubt not, be 
prohibited altogether if practised in 
our territories ; but those hills belong 
to the Bhoonslah; and we have of 
course nothing to say to them. 





_—_ 





From the Literary Gazette. 
SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF JOHN WESLEY. 


Concluded from p. 400. 


i middle life, the wilder enthusiasm 
of the Wesleys calmed down. 
Charles, in the 41st year of his age, was 
married by his brother at Garth in 
Brecknockshire,to Miss Sarah Gwynne, 
and a few years after left off itinerancy, 
settled, and enjoyed domestic life. <A 
match which John resolved on in 1745 
was broken off by his brother, and this 
caused a breach of their cordiality for 
some time. He afterwards married a 
widow of tlie name of Vizelle with 
four children, and called the single men 
of the society together to show his rea- 
sons forso doing, in exception to his 
own general rule laid down in his trea- 
tise in recommendation of celibacy. 
his martiage was uobappy. Mrs. 
Wesley ‘was jealous and a perfect 
shrew; and the preacher was the re- 
verse of a submissive husband. ‘They 


separated in a violent and injurious 
manner on her part, and with no regret 
on his. She lived ten years after. 
The characters of the two brothers are 
thus drawn by Mr. Southey. 

“But even if John Wesley’s mar- 
riage had proved as happy io all other 
respects as Charles’s, it would not have 
produced upon him the same sedative 
effect. Entirely as these two brothers 
agreed in opinions and principles, and 
cordially as they had acted together 
during so many years, there was a radi- 
cal difference in their dispositions. Of 
Charles it has been said, by those who 
knew him best, that if ever there was a 
human beiog who disliked power, 
avoided pre-eminence, and shruok from 
praise, it was he: whereas no conqueror 
or poet was ever more ambitious than 


John Wesley. Charles could forgive 
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an injury; but never again trusted one 
whom he had _ found treacherous. 
John could take men a second time to 
his confidence, after the greatest wrongs 
and the basest usage: perhaps, because 
he had not so keen an insight into the 
characters of men as his brother ; per- 
haps, because he regarded them as his 
instruments, and thought that all other 
considerations must give way to the in- 
terests of the spiritual dominion which 
he had acquired. It may be suspected 
that Charles, when he saw the mischief 
and the villany, as well as the follies, to 
which Methodism gave occasion; and 
when he perceived its tendency to a 
separation from the Church, thought 
that he had gone too far, and looked 
with sorrow to the consequences which 
he foresaw, John’s was an aspiring 
and a joyous spirit, free from all regret 
for the past, or apprehension for the fu- 
ture: his anticipations were always 
hopeful ; and, if circumstances arose 
contrary to his wishes, which he was 
unable to controul, he accommodated 
himself to them, made what advantage 
of them he could, and insensibly learnt 
to expect, with complacency, as the in- 
evitable end of his career, a schism 
which, at the commencement, he would 
have regarded with horror, as a dutiful 
and conscientious minister of the Church 
of England.” 

When the nonjurors disappeared as a 
party, they joined the methodists as a 
middle course between the church and 
the dissenters; but it was owing to 
such of the dissenters themselves, as 
united with them, that their separation 
from the church was gradually brought 
on. The Bishop of Exeter, Laving- 
ton, ina comparison between the en- 
thusiasm of Methodists and of Papists, 
drew a lively picture of the extravagan- 
clesso potently revived by Berridge, 
vicarof Everton, and Hickes, another 
clergyman who went overto the Wes- 
leyans, John Wesley answered him 
ill-humouredly, and had the worst of 
the argument. Dr. Warburton was 
another strong opponent ;_ but Wesley 
made a better defence against him, on 
the question of divine grace. The cre- 
dulity of this otherwise astonishing 
person appears to have been very great. 
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“ His disposition to believe whatever 
he was told, however improbable the 
fact, or insufficient the evidence, was 
not confined to preternatural tales. He 
listened to every old woman’s nostrum 
for a disease, and collected so many of 
them, that he thovght himself qualified 
at last to commence practitioner in 
medicine. Accordingly he announced 
in London his intention of giving phys- 
ic to the poor, and they came for many 
years in great numbers, till the expense 
of distributing medicines to them was 
greater than the Society could support. 
At the same time, for the purpose of 
enabling people to cure themselves, he 
published his collection of receipts, un- 


der the title-of Primitive Physic ; or, any 


easy and natural Method of curing most 
Diseases.” In the 28th edition of this 
work,the cold-bath is prescribed forague, 
just before the cold fit ; for preventing 
apoplexy ; for weak infants, every day ; 
and for cancer. For films inthe sight, 
the eyes areto he touched with lunar 
caustic every day ; or zibelhum occiden- 
tale, dried slowly, and finely pulverized, 
is to be blown into them. For siphy- 
lis an ounce of quicksilver every morn- 
ing: and for the twisting of the intes- 
tines, quicksilver, ounce by ounce, to 
the amount of one, two or three pounds ! 
Toasted cheese is recommended fora 
cut; and, for a rupture in children, 
“ boil a spoonful of egg-shells, dried in 
an oven, and powdered, ina pint of 
milk, and feed the child constantly with 
bread boiled in this milk!” 

These destructive recipes must have 
produced much misery where acted up- 
on. The preacher however cured 
himself of an illness so severe, that his 
friends addressed to him farewell letters : 
and he wrote his own epitaph, of which 
the annexed is a copy. 

Here lieth 
the body of John Wesley, 

a brand plucked out of the burning : 
who died of aconsumption in the fifty- 
first year of his age, 
not leaving, after his debts are paid, ten 
pounds behind him ; 
praying God be merciful to me an un- 
rofitable servant ! 

“He ordered that this (if any) inscription 
should be placed on his tombstone.” 
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Whitfield was as unfortunate in his 
marriage as his friend John Wesley. 
His death in America, in 1769, severed 
the personal bonds which had hitherto 
held the methodists in a sort of union ; 
and the calvinistic sect, finding a pat- 
roness in the celebrated Selina Lady 
Huntingdon, finally and entirely sepa- 
rated from Wesley’s connection. ‘The 
calvinistic leaders were Richard (after- 
wards Sir R.) and Rowland Hill, 
A. M. Topiady, vicar of Broad Hem- 
bury, Devon, the hon. Walter Shirley 
and others; among the Wesleyan con- 
troversialists, WalterSellon,a lay preach- 
er, originally a baker, Mr. Fletcher or 
rather Fiechiere a very pious and ami- 
able foreigner, and ‘Thomas Olivers, a 
Welshman, were distinguished. The 
Calvinists published the following sa- 
tirical lines on Wesley’s endeavours to 
explain his opinions so as to preventa 
rupture, 


Whereas the religion, and fate of three nations, 

Depend on the importance of our conversations ; 

Whereas some objections are thrown in our way, 

And words have been construed to mean what they 
say ; 

Be it known, from henceforth, to each friend and 
each brother ; 

Whene’er we say one thing, we mean quitg@nother. 


And Wesley thus ridiculed Topla- 


dy’s treatise on absolute predestination. 


“<The sum of all this is—one in 
twenty (suppose) of mankind is elect- 
ed; nineteen in twenty are reprobated. 
The elect shall be saved, do what they 
will; the reprobate shall be damned, do 
what they can. Reader, believe this, 
or be damned. Witness my hand, 
A T Toplady denied the 
consequences, and accused Mr. Wesley 
of intending to palm the paragraph on 
the world ashis. ¢ In almost any other 
case,’ said he,‘ a similar forgery would 
transmit the criminal to Virginia or 
Maryland, if not to Tyburn. The 
satanic guilt of the person who could 
excogitate and publish to the world a 
position like that, baffles all power of 
deseription, and is only to be exceeded 
(ifexceedable) by the satanic shameless- 
ness which dares to lay the black posi- 
tion at the door of other men.’” 
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Much more of like abuse and jin- 
temperance preceded the final breach, 
In 1776, Dr. Coke, one of their most 
valuable labourers, joined the Metho. 
dists, and from his rank and fortune, 
the place next to Wesley was naturall 
assigned to him. Ip 1780 Wesley 
began to publish the Arminian Maga- 
zine, to meet the scurrilous attacks of 
the Gospel Magazine, and maintain 
and defend his own doctrines. The 
Christian and the Spiritual Magazines 
had preceded these, and were the first 
religious journals, of which we have 
now such a multitude, published in 
England. In 1768 Methodism was 
organized in America, by an Irishman 
of the name of Philip Embury, and a 
Captain Webb, who lost an eye at Que- 
bec, and used to preach in his uniform, 
In the political struggle between Eng- 
land and her colonies, Mr. Wesley si- 
ded with the mother country, and 
wrote a very sensible pamphlet on the 
occasion. ‘This brought a bost of ene- 
mies upon his head; but his conduct 
was upright, and the abilities he display- 
ed of the highest order. 

Dr, Coke organized Methodism un- 
der an episcopal form in America, and 
Washington addressed the heads, or 
superintendants as they were called in 
England, by the appellation of bishops. 
He also established the new sect in ma- 
ny of the West India Islands; and 
may justly be considered the Xavier of 
the society. His energy and success 
may be appreciated by the following 
anecdote :— 

A captain in the navy, from whom he 
obtained a subscription, calling upon an 
acquaintance of Coke’s the same morn- 
ing, said, “ Do you know any thing of 
a little fellow who calls himself Dr. 
Coke, and who is going about begging 
money for missionaries to be sent 
among the slaves ?”’—‘* I know him 
well,” was the reply. “He seems, replied 
the captain, “ to bea heavenly-mind- 
ed little devil. He coaxed me out of 
two guineas this morning.” 

“ The year 1784 has been called the 
grand climaterical year of Methodism, 
because Wesley then first arrogated 
to himself an episcopal power ; and be- 
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cause in that year the legal settlement 
of the conference was effected, whereby 

rovision was made for the government 
of the society after his death, as long as 
it should continue. 

“ His first thought was to name some 
ten or twelve persons. On further con- 
sideration he appointed one hundred, 
believing, he says, ‘there would be 
more safety in a greater number of coun- 
sellors, and judging these were as many 
as could meet without too great an ex- 
pense, and without leaving apy circuit 
deprived of preachers while the confer- 
ence was assembled. The hundred 
persons thus nominated ‘ being preach- 
ers and expourders of God’s holy 
Word, under the care of, andin connex- 
ion with, the said John Wesley,’ were 
declared to constitute the Conference, 
according to the true intent and mean- 
ing of the various deeds in which that 
term was used ; and provision was now 
made for continuing the succession and 
identity of this body, wherein the ad- 
ministration of the Methodist connec- 
tion was to be vested after the founder’s 
death, ‘They were to assemble yearly 
at London, Bristol, or Leeds, or any 
other place which they might think 
proper to appoint; and their first act 
was to be to fill up all vacancies occa- 
sioned by death or other circumstances. 
No act was to be valid unless forty 
members were present, provided the 
whole body had not been reduced be- 
low that number by death, or other cau- 
ses. The duration of the assembly 
should not be less than five days, nor 
more than three weeks, but any time 
between those limits at their discretion. 
They were to elect a president and sec- 
retary from their own number, and the 
president should have a double vote. 
Any member absenting himself without 
leave from two successive conferences, 
and not appearing on the first day of 
the third, forfeited his seat by that ab- 
sence. They had power to admit preachers 
audexpoundersupontrial,to receive them 
into full connection, and te expel any 
person for sufficient cause; but no 
person might be elected a member of 
their body, till he had been twelve 
months in full connection as a preach- 
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er. They might not appoint any one 
to preach in any of their chapels who 
was nota member of the connection, 
nor might they appoint any preacher 
for more than three years to one place, 
except ordained ministers of the Church 
of England. They might delegate any 
member or members of their own body 
to act with full power in Ireland, or 
any other parts out of the kingdom of. 
G. Britain. Whenever the conference 
should be reduced below the number 
of forty members, and continue so re- 
duced for three years, or whenever it 
should neglect to meet for three succes- 
sive years, in either of such cases the 
conference should be extinguished ; 
and the chapels and other premises 
should vest in the trustees for the time 
being, in trust, that they should appoint 
persons to preach therein.” 

The covenant, (borrowed from the 
Puritans) was another of Wesley’s 
institutions, and originated so_ far back 
as 1755. It isdefined by the author 
to be’“* one of the most perilous practi- 
ces that ever was devised by enthusi- 
asm; the entering into a covenant in 
which the devoted promises and vows 
to the ‘ most dreadful God,’ (begioning 
the addifess with that dreadful appella- 
tion!) to become his covenant servant ; 
and, giving up himself body and soul, 
to his service, to observe all his laws, 
and obey him before all others, ‘and 
this to the death!" Mr. Wesley may 
perhaps have been prejudiced in favour 
of this practice, because he found it 
recommended by the non-conformist 
Richard Allein, whose works had been 
published by his maternal grandfather, 
Dr. Annesley ; .so that he had proba- 
bly been taught to respect the author 
in his youth, In the year 1755, he 
first recommended this covenant ; and, 
after explaining the subject to his Lon- 
don congregation during several succes- 
sive days, he assembled as many as 
were willing to enter into the engage- 
ment, at the French church in Spital- 
fields, and read to them the tremendous 
formula, to which eighteen hundred 
persons signified their assent by stand- 
ing up. ‘Sucha night,’ he says,‘ I 
scarce ever saw before: surely the fruit 
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of it shal] remain forever!’ From that 
time it has been the practice among the 
Methodists, to renew the covenant an- 
nually, generally on the first night of 
the new year,or of first year, They 
are exhorted to make it not only in 
heart but in word, not only in word,but 
in writing; and to spread the writing with 
all possible reverence before the Lord 
as if they would present it to him as their 
act and deed, and then to set their hands 
to it. Itis said, that some persons from 
a fanatical and frightful motive of mak- 
ing the covenant perfect on their part, 
have signed it with their own blood !” 

Wesley’s system of education was 
one of the severest and worst ever ad- 
vocated: it was a reign of terror from 
the cradle upwards, ‘Taken altogether, 
Methodism has produced much good, 
and done some evil, Its principles are 
strictly loyal, which in some degree 
compensates for its schism from the 
church, 

The last chapter in the book which 
we have thus far epitomized gives a 
picture of Wesley in his old age. 
‘‘ He was favoured with a constitution 
vigorous beyond that of ordinary men, 
and with an activity of spirit which is 
even rarer than his singular felicity of 
health and strength. Ten thousand 
cares of various kinds, he said, were no 
more weight or burden to his mind, 
than ten thousand hairs were to his 
head. But in truth, his only cares were 
those of superintending the work of his 
ambition, which continually prospered 
under his hands. Real cares he had 
none: no anxieties, no sorrows, which 
touched him nearly. His manner of 
life was the most favourable that could 
have been devised for longevity. He 
rose early, and lay down at night with 
nothing to keep him waking, or trou- 
ble him in sleep. His mind was always 
in a pleasurable and wholesome state 
of activity, he was temperate in his di- 
et, and lived in perpetual locomotion : 
frequent change of air is perhaps, of all 
things, that which most conduces to 
joyous health and long life.” 

In the course of his life he rode 
above a hundred thousand miles; and 
was 69 years of age, when his friends 
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prevailed on him to use a carriage, in 
consequence of a hurt which produced 
a hydrocele, 

“ Mr. Wesley still continued to be 
the same marvellous old man. No one 
who saw him, even casually, in his old 
age, can have forgotten his venerable 
appearance. His face was remarkably 
fine ; his complexion fresh to the Jast 
week of his life; his eye quick, and 
keen, and active: when you meet him 
in the street of a crowded city, he at- 
tracted notice, not only by his band 
and cassock, and his long hair, white 
and bright as silver, but by his pace 
and manner, both indicating that all his 
minutes were numbered, and that not 
one was to be lost. After his eightieth 
year, he went twice to Holland, a 
country in which Methodism, as Qua- 
kerism had done before it, met with a 
certain degree of success, Upon com- 
pleting his eighty-second year, he says, 
‘is any thing too hard forGod? It 
is now eleven years since I have felt 
any such thing as weariness, Many 
times I speak till my voice fails, and I 
can speak no longer. Frequently I 
walk till my strength fails, and I can 
walk no farther; yet even then, I feel 
no sensation of weariness, but am per- 
fectly easy from head to foot. J] dare 
not impute this to natural causes.” 

“ In his eighty-fourth year, he first 
began to feel decay ; and, upon com- 
meacing his eighty- -fitth, he observes, ‘ I 
am not so agile as I was in times past ; 
I donot run or walk so fast as I did. 
My sight is a little decayed. My left 
eye is grown dim, and hardly serves me 
to read. I have daily some pain in the 
ball of my right eye, as also in my right 
temple (occasioned by a blow received 
some months since), and in my nght 
shoulder and arm, which I impute 
partly to a sprain,and partly to the rheu- 
matism. I find, likewise, some decay 
in my memory with regard to names 
and things lately past ; bat not at all 
with regard to what I have read or 
heard twenty, forty, or sixty years ago.’ 

“Other persons perceived his growing 
weakness hefore he was thus aware of it 
himself ; the most marked symptom was 
that of : 5 frequent disposition to sleep 
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during the day. He had always been 
abie to lie down and sleep almost at will, 
like a mere animal, or a man in little 
better than an animal state,—a conse- 
quence, probably, of the incessant activ- 
ity of bis life: this he himself rightly 
accounted one of the causes of his ex- 
cellent health, and it was, doubtless, a 
consequence of it also ;_ but the involun- 
tary slumbers which came upon him in 
the latter years of his life, were indica- 
tious that the machine was worn out,and 
would soon come to a stop. In 1788, 
he lost his brother Charles, who, during 
many years, had been his zealous coad- 
jutor, and, through life, his faithful aad 
affectionate friend, Latterly their opin- 
ioos had differed. Charles saw the evil 
tendency of some part of the discipline, 
and did not hesitate to say that he abom- 
inated the band-meetings, which he had 
formerly approved ; and,adhering faith- 
fully himself to the church, he regretted 
the separation which he foresaw, aod 
disapproved John’s conduct, ia taking 
steps which manifestly tended to facili- 
tate it. Indeed, Mr. Wesley laid aside, 
at last, all those pretensions by which 
he had formerly excused himself ; and, 
in the year 1787, with the assistance of 
two of his clerical coadjutors, Mr.Creigh- 
ton and Mr. Peard Dickinson, he or- 
dained two of his preachers, and conse- 
crated Mathera bishop or superioten- 
dant. But this decided difference of 
Opinion produced no diminution of love 
between the two brothers. ‘They had 
agreed to differ ; and, to the last, John 
was not more jealous of his own author- 
ity, than Charles was solicitons that he 
should preserve it. ‘ Keep it while you 
live,’ he said, ‘and after your death, 
datur digniort, or rather, dignioribus. 
You cannot settle the succession : you 
cannot divine how God will settle it.’ 
Charles, tho’ he attained to his eightieth 
year, was a valetudinarian through the 
greatest part of his life, in consequence, 
it is believed, of having injured his con- 
stitution by close application and exces- 
sive abstinence at Oxford. He had al- 
ways dreaded the act of dying ; and his 
prayer was, that God would grant him 
patience and an easy death: a calmer 
frame of mind, and an easier passage, 
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could not have been granted him; the 
powers of life were fairly worn out, 
and, without any disease, he fell asleep. 
By his own desire he was buried, not 
in his brother’s burying ground, because 
it was not consecrated, but in the church 
yard of Mary-le-bonne, the parish in 
which he resided ; and bis pall was 
supported by eight clergymen of the 


~Chureb of England.” 


“On the first of February, 1791, 
he wrote his last letter to America. Oa 
the 17th of that month, he took cold 
after preaching at Lambeth. For 
some days he struggled against an in- 
creasing fever, and contioued to preach 
till the Wednesday following, when he 
delivered hislast sermon. Irom that 
time he became daily weaker and more 
lethargic, and, on the 2d of March, he 
died in peace; being io the eighty- 
eighth year of his age, and the sixty- 
filth of his ministry. ) 

** During his illness he said, * Let me 
be buried in nothing but what is wool- 
len; and let my corpse be carried in 


my coffin into the chapel.’ Some 
years before, he had prepared a vauit 
for himself, and for ‘those itinerant 


preachers who should die in London. 
In his will he directed, that six poor 
men should have twenty shillings each 
for carrying his body to the grave; 
‘for I particularly desire,’ said he, 
‘there may be no hearse, no coach, no 
escutcheon, no pomp except the tears 
of them that loved me, and are follow- 
ing meto Abraham’s bosom. I sol- 
emnly adjure my executors, in the name 
of God, punctually to observe this.’ 
At the desire of many of bis friends, his 
body was carried into the chapel, and 
there lay in akind of state becoming 
the person, the day preceding the inter- 
ment, dressed in his clerical habit, with 
gown, cassock, and band ; the old cleri- 
cal cap on his head, a Bible in one 
hand, and a white handkerchief in the 
other. The face was placid, and the 
expression which death had fixed upon 
his venerable features, was that ofa 
serene and heavenly smile. The 
crowds which flocked to see him were 
so great, thatit was thought prudent, for 
fear of accident, toaccelerate the funeral, 
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and perform it between five and six in 
the morning. The intelligence, how- 
ever, could not be kept entirely secret, 
and several hundred persons attended 
at that unusual hour. Mr. Richardson, 
who performed the service, had been 
one of his preachers almost thirty years. 
When he came to that part of the ser- 
vice, * Forasmuch as it hath pleased 

Imighty God to take unto himself the 
soul of our dear brother, his voice 
changed, and he substituted the word 
father; and the feeling with which he 
did this was such, that the congregation, 
who were shedding silent tears, burst at 
once into loud weeping. 

“Mr. Wesley left no other property 
behind him than the copyright and cor- 
rect editions of his works, and this he 
bequeathed to the use of the connection 
after his debts should have been paid. 

“Such was the life, and such the la- 
bours of Joha Wesley ; aman of great 
views, great energy, and great virtues, 
That he awakened a zealous spirit, not 
only in his own community, butin a 
church which needed something to 
quicken it, is acknowledged by the 
members of that Church itself; that he 
encouraged enthusiasm and extrava- 
gance, lenta ready ear to false and im- 
possible relations, and spread supersti- 
tion as well as piety, could hardly be 
denied by the candid and judicious 
among his own people. In its imme- 
diate effects the powerful principle of re- 
ligion, which he and his preachers dif- 
fused, has reclaimed many from a course 
of sin, has supported many in poverty, 
sickness, and affliction, and has impar- 
ted to many a triumphant joy in death, 

“The remarkable talents with which 
the Wesley family were endowed, 
manifested itself in the third generation 
as strikingly asin the second. One of 
the nieces of Mr. Wesley, named Me- 
hebabel, after her mother, was that 
Mrs. Wright, who attained to such ex- 
cellence as a modeller in wax, and who 
is said to have acted with great dexteri- 
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ty in conveying treasonable intelligence 
to the Americans, during the war. The 
two sons of Charles were among the 
most distinguished musicians of their 
age. Their father, perceiving the de- 
cided bent of their genius, very proper. 
ly permitted them to follow it, and 
made the science of musie their profes- 
sion. In a letter to his brother, he said, 
‘Tam clear,without doubt,that my son’s 
concert is after the willand order of 
Providence.’ When John printed this 
letter, after his brother’s death, he add- 
ed, ina note, ‘lam clear of another 
mind.’ 

“Tt was reported that Charles had 
said, his brother would not outlive him 
more than a year. ‘The prediction 
might have been hazarded with suffi- 
cient likelihood of its fulfilment; for 
John was now drawing near the grave,” 

We have no wish to add to our long 
review of this interesting and valuable 
work. ‘To complete the sketch of Me- 
thodism, abridged in our columns, it 
may be mentioned, that several separa- 
tions took place among its original dis- 
ciples, on various points of doctrine. 
The first division was led by Maxfield, 
Wesley’s earliest lay-preacher, who 
joined Bell and other mad enthusiasts, 
pretending to prophecy and work mira- 
cles. Whieatley, a lascivious gospel 
preacher, headed the next schism, and 
turned the love-feasts and other noc- 
turnal meetings into monstrous orgies. 
One Reilly was the organ of another 
sect, which held the opinions of univer- 
salists and latitudinarians ;—that Christ 
had done away original sin, and that 
sin was a disease wanting a cure—not 
a crime deserving of punishment. 
This sect still prevails in America, 
Reilly having been one of Washing- 
ton’s chaplains. 

Other separations of less note have 
also occurred ; but in general the Wes- 
leyan system has far exceeded in pros- 
perity any of its co-rivals. 
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POEMS. BY BERNARD BARTON, (A QUAKER.) 


From the Literary Gazette. 


HIS volume will, we believe, be 

published on Monday; and we 
are led to take so early a notice of it, as 
yauch on account of its merit, as of the 
rather peculiar circumstance of its being 
the production of one of the Society of 
Friends. We hail this asa strong proof 
of the progress of liberality —of true lib- 
erality, and not of that spurious princi- 
ple which has usurped the name, and 
converted a virtue nominally into areal 
vice. It has been told, probably with- 
out foundation, that when the amiable 
Quaker Poet, Scott of Amwell, was up- 
on his death-bed, some sour bigots ex- 
horted him to repent of his sin of poetry. 
He died and made no sign: and in that 
world to which the enthusiasm of poetic 
inspiration isthe nearest approach in 
this,..1a that heaven where the hymn- 
ing of praises is the highest enjoyment 
of blest spirits; he now, we firmly trust, 
enjoys the reward of a well-spent life, 
refined, exalted, and improved, by one 
of the purest studies of mankind. 

It has been said, that there was some- 
thing in Quaker doctrines inconsistent 
with the Bardic character ; and it has 
been held by many, that inQuaker hab- 
its and manners there was an insupera- 
ble barrier to poetical cultivation. If 
these opinions have not been overthrown 
before, the author now under review has 
set them at rest for ever. He has shown 
us fancy in a sober brown garb, tender- 
ness in a broad- beaver, and nature ina 
staid demeanour. 

Some feeling dedicatory verses are 
addressed to Maria Hack, whose litera- 
ry talents are warmly appreciated by the 
writer. He then, after a few brief intro- 
ductory remarks in prose, enters upon 
his miscellaneous career with stanzas 
supposed to be written in a_ burial 
ground of the Society of Friends. 
‘They laud the simplicity of these recep- 
tacles for the dead, and condemn the 
erection of — 

** Storied urn or animated bust” 
to the memory of those whose resurrec- 
tion shall be their great memorial, We 
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differ from the author’s sentiment on this 
subject ; and not only love the sgjfish 
gratification of adorning the graves of 
those dear to us while living, but are 
persuaded that many a volatile, if not 
guilty soul, has been reclaimed to a 
sense of the instability of human affairs 
and the great business of eternity, by 
such funereal documents. Let us, nev- 
ertheless, suffer Mr, Barton to speak 
for himself, which he does in these elo- 
quent lines.... 


And, therefore, would I never wish to see 
Tombstone, or epitaph obtruded here ; 
Alihas been done, requir’d by decency, 
When the unprison’d spirit sought its sphere : 
The lifeless body, stretch’d upon the bier 
With due solemnity, was iaid in earth ; 
And Friendship’s parting sigh, Affection’s tear, 
Claim’d by pure love, and deeply cherish’d worth, 
Might rise or fall uncheck’d,as sorrow gave them birth. 


There wanted not the pall, or nodding plume, 
The white-rob'd priest, the stated form of prayer ; 
There needed not the livery’d garb of gloom, 
That grief, or carelessness alike might wear ; 
*T was felt that such things “ had no business there.” 
Instead of these, a silent pause, to tell 
What language eould rot ; or, uncenn’d by care 
Of rhetorie’s rules, from faultering lips there fell 
Some truths to mourners dear,in memory long to dwell. 


Then came the painful close—delay’d as long 
As well might be for silent sorrow’s sake ; 

Hallow’d by love, which never seems so strong, . 
As when its dearest ties are doom’d to break. 

One farewell glance there yet remain’d to take : 
Scarce could the tearful cye fulfil its crust, 

When, leaning o’er the grave, with thoughts awake 
To joys departed, the heart felt it must 

Assent unto the truth which tells us—we are dust! 


The scene is past !—and what of added good 
The dead to honour, or to soothe the Jiving, 
Could then have mingled with the spirit’s mood, 
From all the empty show of man’s contriving ? 
What worthier of memory’s cherish’d hiving 
With miser care? In hours of such distress 
Deep, deep into itself the heart is diving ; 
Aye ! into depths, which reason must confess, 
At least mine owns them so, awful and fathomiess ! 
¥ * * at 


Then, be our burial-grounds, as should become 
A simple, but a not unfeeling race. 
Let them appear, to outward sembiance, dumb, 
As best befits the quiet dwe!ling-place 
Appointed for the prisoners of Grace, 
Who wait the promise by the Gospel given,~ 
When the last trump shall sound..the trembling base 
Of tombs, of temples, pyramids be riven, 
And all the dead arise befure the hosts of Heaven ! 
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The next piece is entitled “ the Val- 
ley of Fern,” and displays considerable 
feeling and art in impressing local ima- 
gery and beauty upon a landscape, cer- 
tainly not intrinsically either imposing 
or beautiful. We know not how the 
ideas of Quakers are now regulated with 
regard to paintings ; whether pictures 
continue to be held in abomination by 
any portion of that sect ;...but if they 
are, we must say that Mr. Barton has ex- 
posed himself to some reproach for draw- 
ing a very sweet landscape. After sev- 
eral natural reflections, he thus writes... 
(reminding us, en passant, of Akenside.) 


For the bright chain of being, tho’ widely extended, 
Unites all its parts in one beautiful whole ; 
In which Grandeur and Grace are enchantingly 
blended, 
of which GOD isthe Centre, the Light, and the 
Soul ! 
And holy the hepe is, and sweet the sensation, 
Which this feeling of union in solitude brings ; 
It gives silence a voice—and tocalm contemplation, 
Unseals the pure fountain whence happiness springs. 
Then Nature, most lov’d in her loneliest recesses, 
Unveils her fair features 


x & * * 

We know all we see in this beauteous creation, 
However enchanting its beauty may seem, 

Is doom’d to dissolve, like some bright exhalation, 
That dazzles, and fades in the morning’s first beam. 

The gloom of dark forests, the grandeur of mountains, 
The verdure of meads, and the beauty of flowers ; 

The seclusion of valleys, the freshness of fountains, 
The sequester’d delights of the loveliest bowers : 

Nay, more than all these, that the might of old ocean, 
Which seems as it was on the day of its birth, 

Must meet the last hour of convulsive commotion, 
Which, sooner or later, will uncreate earth. 

Yet, acknowledging this, it may be that the feelings 
Which these have awaken’d, the glimpses they’ve 

given, 

Combin’d with those inward and holy revealings 

That illumine the sou! with the brightness of hea- 
ven, 

May still be immortal, and destin’d to lead us, 
Hereafter, to that which shall not pass away ; 

To the loftier destiny God hath decreed us, 
The glorious dawn of an unending day. 

And thus, like the steps of the ladder ascended 
By angels, (beheld with the patriarch’s eye,) 

With the perishing beauties of earth may be blended 

Sensations too pure, and too holy to die- 


On this pussage we have but one ob- 
servation to offer, and it is equally ap- 
plicable to every line in the book. . .the 
whole tends to the enlargement of the 
human faculties, to the moral ameliora- 
tion, and to the everlasting happiness of 
‘the reader. Mr. B:, among the crowd 
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of modern poets who have sown poison 
with their flowers, and infected the ef- 
fusions of their genius with active cor- 
ruption, stands clear in his great ac- 
count and to the extent of his powers 
has contributed only to the weal of his 
fellow creatures. He, at least, may lay 
his hand on his heart, and say, “ I have 
notabused God’s Gift.” We pass over 
a good many pages of shorter poems, 
and select the following, as. curious in 
many particulars, 


SILENT WORSHIP. 


Though glorious,O God! must thy temple haye 
been, 
On the day of its first dedication, 
When the Cherubim’s wings widely waving were 
seen 
On high, o’er the ark’s holy station ; 


When even the chosen of Levi, though skill’d 
To minister, standing before Thee, 

Retir’d from the cloud which the temple then fill’d, 
And thy glory made Israel adore Thee : 


Though awfully grand was thy majesty then ; 
Yet the worship thy gospel discloses, 

Less splendid in pomp to the vision of men, 
Far surpasses the ritual of Moses. 


And by whom was that ritual forever repeal’d ? 
But by Him, unto whom it was given 

To enter the Oracle, where is reveal’d, 
Not the cloud, but the brightness of heaven. 


Who, having once enter’d, hath shown us the way 
O Lord ! how to worship before thee ; 

Not with shadowy forms of that earlier day, 
But in spirit and truth to adore thee! 


This, this is the worship the Saviour made known, 
When she of Samaria found him 

By the patriarch’s well, sitting weary, alone, 
With the stillness of noon-tide around him. 


How sublime, yet how simple the homage he taught 
To her, who inquir’d by that fountain, 

If JEHOVAH at Solyma’s shrine would be sought ” 
Or ador’d on Samaria’s mountain ? 


Woman ! believe me, the hour is near, 
When He, if ye rightly would hail him, 

Will neither be worship’d exclusively here, 
Nor yet at the altar of Salem 


For God isa Spirit! and they, who aright 
Would perform the pure worship he loveth, 
In the heart’s holy temple will seek, with delight, 

That spirit the Father approveth. 


And many that prophecy’s truth can declare, 
Whose bosoms have livingly known it ; 

Whom GOD hath instructed to worship him there, 
And convine’d that his mercy will own it. 


The temple that Solomon built to his name, 
Now lives but in history’s story ; 

Extinguish’d long since is its altar’s bright flame, 
And vanish’d eacbglimpse of its glory. 
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But the Christian, made wise by a wisdom divine, 
Though all human fabries may faulter, 

Stil] finds in his heart a far holier shrine, 
Where the fire burns unquench’d on the altar ! 


This may, we presume, be consider- 
ed to be a genuine Quaker poem ; and 
it is not on that account the more truly 
poetical. ‘The author, in our opivion, 
is unfortunate in the measures which he 
has adopted in several of his composi- 
tions. ‘They are like Burns’; and 
more congenial to light, or at the ut- 
most, to common, than to grave subjects, 
“Meditations in Great Bealing’s 
Church-yard,” is in a much better style, 
and possesses a pathetic tone of suita- 
ble melancholy— 

Then art thou such a spot as man might choose 

For sti communion : allaround is sweet, 

And calm, and soothing ; when the light breeze woos 

The lofty lines that shadow thy retreat, 

Whose interlacing branches, as they meet, 
O’ertop, and almost hide the edifice 
They beautify ; no sound, except the bleat 
Of innocent lambs, or notes which speak the bliss 


Of happy birds unseen. 
* * * » 


Yes,thou, stern Death ! art, after all, the best 
And truest teacher, an unflattering one, 
And yet we shun thee like some baneful pest. 
In youth, we fancy life is but begun : 
Then active middle-age comes hurrying on, 
And leaves us less of leisure ; and, alas ! 
Even in age, when slowly, surely run 
The few last sands which linger in the glass, 
We mourn how few remain, how rapidly they pass. 


But ‘tis not thee we fear, if thou wert all ; 
Thou might’st be brav’d, although in thee is much 
To wither up the nerves, the heart appal : 
Not the mere icy chiliness of thy touch, 
Nor nature’s hopeless struggle with thy clutch 
Tn tossing agony : in thyself, alone, 
Thou hast worse pangs ; at Jeast I deem them snch, 
Than any mere corporeal sense can own, 
Which, without future fears, might make the bravest 
groan. 


For, wert thou all,in thee there is enough 
To touch us to the quick: to part with all 
We love, might try a heart of sternest stuff, 
And in itself would need what man could call 
Of strength and courage ; but to fee! the thrall 
Of rending ties twine closer round the heart ; 
To see, while on our own eyes shadows fall 
Darker, and darker, tears of anguish start, 
In low’d-ones looking on us ; saying, “* Must we part!” 


This is indeed enough. I never stood 
But once beside a dying bed ; and there 
My spirit was not in the fittest mood, 
Perhaps, to be instructed, save TO BEAR ! 
And this is somewhat to be taught us, where 
We fancied it impossible: I say 
But onee it yet has been my lot to share 
Such scene ; and that, though now a distant day, 
Convine'd me what it was to pass from life away. 
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Yet there was comfort in that death-bed scene. 
Piety, resignation, hope, faith, peace— 
All that might render such an hour serene, 
Attended round, and in the slow decrease 
Of life’s last ling’ring powers, for calm release 
Prepar’d the suff’rer ; and, when life was flown, 
Though notabruptly could our sorrows cease, 
We fek that sorrow for ourselves alone ; 
Notforthe quiet dead, around whom there was 
thrown— 
Calmness, as “twere a canopy: the spirit 
Seem’d, like the prophet in his parting hour, 
(When he threw back, to him who was to inherit 
His gift, the mantle, as his richest dower,) 
To have jeft behind it somewhat of the power 
By which the o’ershadowing clouds of death were 
riven ; 
So that, round those who gaz’d, they could not 
lower 
With rayless darkness ; but a light was given 
Which made e’en tears grow bright: “twas light 
from heaven !” 


The subjoined Sonnet to “ Winter,” 
and Monody, will be found of similar 
merit. 


Thou hast thy beauties: sterner ones, I own, 
Than those of thy precursors ; yet to thee 
Belong the charms of solemn majesty 

And naked grandeur. Awful is the tone 

Of thy tempestuous nights, when clouds are blown 
By hurrying winds across the troubled sky ; 
Pensive, when softer breezes faintly sigh 

Through leafless boughs, with ivy overgrown, 
Thou hast thy decorations too ; although 

Thou art austere: thy studded mantle, gay 
With icy brilliants, which as proudly glow 
As erst Golconda’s; and thy pure array 
” Of regal ermine, when the drifted snow 
Envelopes nature : till her features seem 
Like pale, but lovely ones, seen when we dreani. 


STANZAS. 


We knew that the moment was drawing nigh, 
To fulfil every fearful token ; 

When the silver cord must loosen its tie, 
And the golden bowl be broken ; 

When the fountain’s vase, and the cistern’s wheel, 
Should alike to our trembling hearts appeal). 


And now shall thy dust return to the earth, 
Thy spirit to God who gave it; 

Yet affeetion shal] tenderly cherish thy worth, 
And memory deeply engrave it, 

Not upon tables of brass or stone, 

But in those fond bosoms where best ‘twas Known. 

Thou shalt live in mine, though thy life be fled, 
For friendship thy name shall cherish ; 

And be one of the few, and the dearly-lov’d dead, 
Whom my heart will not suffer to perish ; 

Who in loveliest dreams are before me brought, 

And in sweetest hours of waking thought. 


Butoh! there is one, with tearful eye, 
Whose fondest desires fai) her ; 
Who indeed is afraid of that which is ligh, 
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And fears by the way assail her ; 
Whose anguish confesses that tears are vain, 
Since dark are the clouds that return after rain! 


May HE, who alone ean seatter those clouds, 
Whose love all fear dispelleth ; 

Who, though for a season his face he shrouds, 
In light and in glory dwelleth, 
Break in on that mourner’s soul, from above, 

And bid her look upwards with holy love. 


The following is one of our favour- 
ites: and fora fine lesson told in an 
easy and affecting manner, deserves to 
be transplanted into books framed for 
the instruction of youth. 


THE IVY. 


Dost thou not love, in the season of spring, 
To twine thee a flowery wreath, 

And to see the beautiful birch-tree fling 
Its shade on the grass beneath ? 

Its glossy leaf and its silvery stem; 

Oh! dost thou not love to look on them ? 


And dost thou not love, when leaves are greenest, 
And summer has just begun, 

Whenin the silence of moonlight thou leanest, 
Where glist’ning waters run, 

To see, by that gentle and peaceful beam, 

The willow bend down to the sparkling stream ? 


And oh! in a lovely autumnal day, 
When leaves are changing before thee, 
Do not nature’s charms, as they slowly decay, 
Shed their own mild influence o’ee thee ? 
And hast thou not felt, as thou stood’st to gaze, 
The touching lesson such scene displays ? 


It should be thus at an age like thine : 
And it has been thus with me ; 

When the freshness of feeling and heart were mine, 
As they never more can be: 

Yet think not I ask thee to pity my lot, 

Perhaps I see beauty where thou dost not. 


Hast thou seen, in winter’s stormiest day, 
The trunk of a blighted oak, 
Not dead, but sinking in slow decay, 
Beneath time’s resistiess stroke, 
Round which a luxuriant Iyy had grown, 
And wreath’d it with verdure no longer its own ? 


Perchance thou hast seen this sight, and then, 
As I, at thy years might do, 
Pass’d carelessly by, nor turned again 
That scathed wreck to view ; 
But now I can draw, from that mould’ring tree, 
Thoughts which are soothing and dear to me. 


O smile not ! nor think ita worthless thing, 
If it be with instruction fraught ; 
That which will closest and longest cling, 
Is alone worth a serious thought ! 
Should aught be unlovely which thus can shed 
Grace on the dying, and leaves not the dead ? 


Now, in thy youth, heseech of HIM 
Who.giveth, upbraiding not, 

That his light im thy heart become not dim, 
And his love be unforgot; 

And thy God, in the darkest of days, will be, 

Greenness, and beauty, and strength to thee? 
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In order to show how accurate an 
observer of nature in its most captiva- 
ting forms Mr. B. is, we conclude with 
a few lines from Piayford, a descriptive 
poem—they are very like Wordsworth. 


And grassy and green may the path be seen 
To the village chuvch that leads ; 
For its glossy hue is as verdant to view 
As you see it in lowly meads. 
And he who the ascending pathway scales, 
By the gate above, and the mossy pales, 
Will find the trunk of a leafless tree, . 
All bleak, and barren,and bare ; 
Yet it keeps its station, and seems to be 
Like a silent monitor there : 
Though wasted and worn, it smiles im the ray 
Of the bright warm sun, on a sunny day ; 
And more than once I have seen 
The moonbeams sleep on its barkless trunk, 
As calmly and softly as ever they sunk 
On its leaves, when its leaves were green 5 
And it seem’d to rejoice in their light the while, 
Reminding my heart of the patient smile 
Resignation can wear in the hour of grief, 
When it finds in religion a source of relief, 
And stript of delights which earth had given, 
Still shines in the beauty it borrows from heaven! 


From “ Recollections,” evidently 
inspired by a real grief, we take our 
last quotation ; and to that add our last 
remark—that the author displays not 
only a goodness of heart, but a vivid 
perception of natural and moral beau- 
ties, and possesses a command of lan- 
guage toclothe his views in pleasing 
and instructive verse. 


Oh, there are hours ! ay moments, that contain 
Feelings, that years may pass and never bring; 

Which, whether fraught with pleasure or with paid, 
Can hardly be forgut: as if the wing 

Of time, while passing o’er, had power to fling 
A dark’ping shade, or tint of happier hue, 

To which fond memory faithfully should cling 
In after life: I felt, and own'd it true, 

While I stood still, and look’d upon that moonlight 
view. 


I thought of some, who once beheld, like me, 

The peaceful prospect then before me spread ; 
And its still loveliness appear’d to be 

One of those visions morning slumbers shed 
Upon the pensive mourner’s pillow’d head ! 

Its beauties, less distinct, but far more dear, 
Seem’d to invoke the absent, and the dead ! 

And by some spell to bring the former near, 

Although it could not call the latter from their sphere. 

Nor did I wish it.—No, dear Mary / no: 

How could Lever wish thou shouldst resign, 
For any bliss this. being can bestow, 

Pleasures eternal, deathless, and divine : 
¥et, when I saw the pale moon coldly shine 

On the same paths and turf which thou badst trod, 
Forgive my vain regret !—Yet, why repine ; 
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Its beams sleep sweetly on thy peaceful sod, 
And thou thyselfhast sought thy Father and thy God. 
For thou wert number’d with the “ pure in heart,” 
Whom Christ pronounced blessed ! and to thee, 
When thou wast summon’d from this world to part, 
We well may hope the promis’d boon would be 
Vouchsaf’d in merey,...that thy soul should see 
Him, whom the angelic hosts of heav’n adore; 
And from each frailty of our nature free, 
Which clogg’d that gentile spirit heretofore, 
Exulting, sing His praise, who lives for evermore ! 
Farewell ! thou lov’d and gentle one, farewell ! 
Thou hast not liv’d in vain, or died for nought ! 
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Oft of thy worth survivors’ tongues shal] tell, 


And thy long-cherish’d memory shall be fraught 
With many a theme of fond and tender thought, 


That shall. preserve it saered. What could years 
Or silver'd locks, of added good have brought 
Unto a name like thine? Even the tears 
Thy early death has caus’d, thy early worth endears ! 
We ought to refer to “‘ Sleep,” “A 
Dream,” and “ Leiston Abbey,” as 
other agreeable examples of the Quaker 
Muse, which we heartily and kindly 
bid ‘* farewell !” 








BROWNE’S LAST TRAVELS. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


ILLIAM G. BROWNE was 

the son of a respectable wine 
merchant in London, the descendant of 
an ancient family of that name in Cum- 
berland, and was born on Great Tower 
Hill, July 25, 1768. His constitution 
was originally feeble, and his health 
during infancy precarious. He was 
educated privately till he went to Oxford 
at the age of seventeen, and entered of 
Oriel College. Here he applied him- 
self to classical reading, made some 
progress in the mathematics, and took 
a wide range in miscellaneous literature. 
On quitting the university he entered 
at the Temple, hired chambers, and at- 
tended the courts of law. But he soon 
relinquished this pursuit, and cootent- 
ing himself with the moderate fortune 
left by bis father, indulged in that spirit 
of adventure which seems to have been 
implanted in his nature. Previous to 
1791 he devoted himself principally to 
the cultivation of general literature, 
modern languages, and something of 
the fine arts, together with botany, 
chemistry, and mineralogy ; but enter- 
ing with great enthusiasm into the rev- 
olutionary mania which then sprung up 
in France, he wasted much of his time 
and vigour upon politics, and republish- 
ed several tracts enforcing his views of 
the subject at his own expence, for the 
advancement of his favourite schemes. 
Fortunately the desire to travel super- 
seded this passion ; and stimulated by 
the perusal of Bruce’s Abyssinia, he 
resolved to lose no further time in car- 
tying his exploratory plans into effect. 





Having determined on proceeding in- 
to the interior of Africa by the Egyp- 
tian route, Mr. Browne left England 
in 1791, and in the January following 
arrived at Alexandria. After a two 
months residence he took a journey 
westward into the Desert, to discover 
the unknown site of the temple of Ju- 
piter Ammon. He followed a cir- 
cuitous route along the sea coast to the 
Oasis of Siwah, where his attention 
was attracted by the remains of a re- 
markable and very ancient edifice of 
Egyptian architecture, respecting which 
tradition was entirelysilent. ‘Though 
inimical to his pursuit, he candidly ex- 
pressed his opinion that this was not 
the Temple of Jupiter; and penetra- 
ting, amid considerable dangers, three 
days farther into the Desert, vainly 
searching, for that object, he returned 
in April to Alexandria. He next vis- 
ited Rosetta, Damietta, and Cairo, in 
which city he resided at different peri- 
ods eleven months, diligently studying 
the Arabic language, and making him- 
self intimately acquainted with oriental . 
customs and manners, On the 10th of 
September he left Cairo, and sailed up 
the Nile as far as Thebes. He em- 
ployed some days in surveying these 
venerable ruins, probably the most an- 
cient in the world, which extend for 
three leagues on each side of the river, 
and shew the cifcumference of the city 
to have been about 27 miles. High r 
up the river, he examined Assuen 
(Syene) the ancient boundary of the 
Roman Empire, and visited the cele- 
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brated cataracts, or rather rapids, of the 
Nile. ‘The Mamlik war prevented his 
penetrating into Nubia, and he again 
turned towards Cairo, but was diverted 
at Genne, on his way, into a journey 
thence towards the Red Sea and Cos- 
sir, to see the immense stone quarries 
described by Bruce. To avoid the 
perils of this road, be assumed the ori- 
ental dress and character; and his en- 
terprize was amply rewarded. He 
passed through immense excavations, 
appearing to have been formed in the 
earliest ages; from which many of the 
great Egyptian monuments were db- 
tained, and which furnished statues, 
columns, and obelisks, without num- 
ber, to the Roman Empire, at its ut- 
most elevation of luxury and power. 
He viewed with astonishment those ex- 
haustless quarries of granite, of por- 
phyry, and of verd antique, (now 
abandoned, and become the abode of 
banditti and wandering tribes) which 
supplied the most costly materials of 
aacient art, and to which modern 
Rome owes some of her principal ex- 
isting decorations. In the Spring, Mr. 
B. traversed the rest of Egypt ; and in 
May (1793,) set out with the Great 
Soudan caravan with the purpose of 
penetrating into Africa by Dar-F fir, on 
the west of Abyssinia, and so on 
through the latter country to the source 
of the grand western branch of the 
Nile, the Babr-el-ahiad, or White riv- 
er. During this journey, the thermom - 
eter was occasionally at 116° in the 
shade ; but nevertheless, after incredi- 
ble hardships, our persevering country- 
man reached Dar-¥dr about the end of 
July. 

“ Tt appeared, immediately on Mr. 
Browne’s arrival, that he had been en- 
tirely misinformed as to the character 
of the government, which he had un- 
derstood to be mild and tolerant. From 
his first entrance into the country, ow- 
ing in part to the treachery and in- 
trigues of the servant he had brought 
from Cairo, but principally to the nat- 
ural bigotry and violence of the reign- 
ing sovereign, he was treated with the 
utmost harshness and severity ; and 
this circumstance, together with the fa- 
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tigue of his late journey, and the effects 
of the rainy season, (so formidable to 
European constitutions,) produced, 
very speedily, a dangerous and almost 
fatal illness, from which he recovered 
very slowly, and with great difficulty. 

“His first object, after the partial 
restoration of his health, was to obtain 
permission to quit the country; for 
which purpose he attempted a negocia- 
tion with a principal minister of the 
sultan, which was wholly without ef- 
fect. After this failure, and after hav- 
ing been plundered in various ways of 
the greater part of his eflects, he re- 
signed himself to his fate; and estab- 
lishing his residence in a clay-built 
house or hovel at Cobbe, the capital 
town of Dar-F ir, he cultivated an ac- 
quaintance with the principal inhabi- 
tants, and acquired such a knowledge 
of the Arabic dialect used in that 
country as to enable him to partake of 
their society and conversation.” 

Nearly three years elapsed, however, 
before the caprice of this African tyrant 
suffered him to depart; and it was not 
till the Spring of 1796, that he revisit- 
ed the banks of the Nile, spent with 
suffering, and not having tasted animal 
food for four months. One of his 
amusements while in Dar-F adr deserves 
to be mentioned. 

“‘ He purchased two lions, whom be 
tamed and rendered familiar, One of 
them, being bought at four months 
old, acquired most of the habits of a 
dog. He took great pleasure in feeding 
them, and observing their actions and 
manners. Many moments of languor 
were soothed by the company of these 
animals,” 

In 1797, he travelled in Syria and 
Palestine, and visited Acre, ‘Tripoli, 
Damascus, the ruins of Balbec, Alep- 
po, and, journeying thence through 
Asia Minor, Constantinople. On the 
16 of September, 1798, he arrived 1n 
London after an absence of nearly 7 
years, which it may be seen from our 
rapid sketch, were passed in an extraor- 
dinary manner, whether we consider 
the countries visited, or the hardships 
endured by: the traveller. os 

Unfortunately for the public curiosi- 
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ty, Mr. Browne had lost some of his 
most valuable journals; but still 
enough remained to form that volume 
of Travels in Africa, Egypt, and Syria, 
which he published in 1800; which, 
notwithstanding its novelty, and geo- 
graphical value, has (owing to its ab- 
rupt and artificial style and other more 
serious objections) never become pop- 
ular. 

No sooner was his publication com- 
pleted, thau the author resumed his 
rambling life. In the summer of 1800 
he quitted England, and taking Berlin 
and Vienna on his way, arrived at Tri- 
este, where he remained some time. 
Athens, Smyrna, and again Constan- 
tinople, were the objects of his research ; 
and a very interesting tour from the 
Turkish capital across Asia Minor to 
Antioch followed. Subsequently, he 
visited Cyprus, Egypt, Salanika, 
Mount Athos, Albania, the Ionian 
Islands, and Venice, where he rested 
some time, in 1802-3. From Venice, 
in the latter year, he went to Sicily, ex- 
plored the classical remains of that 
island, and examined the volcanic 
Archipelago known by the name of the 
Lipari. Returning reluctantly to Lon- 
don, he made some arrangements for 
publishing the fruits of these travels ; 
but never carried the design into exe- 
cution. Itis from the MSS. so pre- 
pared that our ensuing extracts are 
made. In London, Mr. Browne lived 
retiredly, giving his time to study, and 
the society of a few select friends. His 
general demeanour was cold, unamia- 
ble, and repulsive. 

In 1805-6, though not much de- 
lighted with native scenery, Mr.Browne 
made a tour of Ireland, and was much 
gratified with his excursion. 

“ After several years had. been. thus 
passed by Mr. Browne, his ruling pas- 
sion returned; his present course of 
life became insipid and irksome, and 
he began to meditate new expeditions. 
His imagination naturally recurred to 
some of those adventurous schemes 
which he had formed in early life; and 
he seems once to have had thoughts of 
applying, at this period, to the Direc- 
tors of the East India Company, for 
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permission to travel into Thibet. But 

after due consideration of this and other 

projects, he fixed at length upon the 

Tartar city of Samarcand, and the cen- 

tral region of Asia around it, as the ob- 


jects towards which his attention should 


now be directed. 

“Having made the necessary ar- 
rangements in this country, fora long 
absence, he took his departure from 
England in the summer of 1812, and 
proceeded, in the first place, to Constan- 
tinople; from whence, at the sugges- 
tion of Mr. ‘Tenant, he made a dili- 
gent, but fruitless, search for the mete- 
oric stone, which is mentioned by the 
Parian Chronicle and the Natural His- 
tory of Pliny to have fallen at Egos- 
potamos in the ancient Thrace. From 
Constantinople he went, about the close 
of the year, to Smyrna ;” and thence, 
in the spring of 1813, proceeded in a 
north-easterly direction, through Asia 
Minor and Armenia, (the Persian 
road) to Erzerim, and reached ‘Tabriz, 
on the first of June. No traces of this 


journey have been found among his 


papers. 

“‘ ‘Towards the end of the summer of 
1813, having completed the prepara- 
tions for his journey, he at length took 
his departure from Tabriz, accompa- 
nied by twoservants, for Teherin, the 
present capital of Persia; intending to 
proceed from thence into Tartary. He 
passed on the second day through a 
part of the Persian army which was en- 
camped at the distance of 36 miles 
from Tabriz. What subsequently 
happened can only be known from the 
testimony of those who accompanied 
him. After some days, both the ser- 
vants returned with an account that, 
after advancing to a place near the riv- 
er Kizil Ozan, about 120 miles from 
Tabriz, the party had been attacked by 
banditti; and that Mr. Browne had 
been dragged a short distance from the 
road, where he was plundered and 
murdered, but that they were suffered 
to escape. They brought back with 
them a double bareiled gun and a few 
other effects, known to have been in 
Mr. Browne’s possession. At the in- 
stance of Sir Gore Ouseley, soldiers 


were immediately dispatched to the 
spot described ; with orders to bring 
back Mr. Browne’s remains, and to 
make a strict search for the murderers. 
On their return, they reported to the 
government that they had failed in both 
these objects; but that they had fully 
ascertained the fact of Mr. Browne's 
death, and had found some portions of 
his clothes, which, having been made at 
Constantinople, were very distinguish- 
able from those wornin Persia. They 
added, that they had been unable to 
discover any traces or remains of the 
body, which was believed to have been 
abandoned to beasts of prey. Not- 
withstanding this report, the search for 
his remains appears to bave been af- 
terwards continued; and some bones, 
said to be those of Mr. Browne, were 
brought to Tabriz; which, having 
been deposited in a cedar chest, were 
interred, with due respect, in the 
neighbourhood of the town. The spot 
was happily chosen near the grave of 
Thevenot, the celebrated French trav- 
eller, who died in this part of Persia 
about a century and half before.” 

“So perished a very enterprizing 
and altogether extraordinary man, at a 
period when much was to be expected 
from his labours, and when we may 
say the eyes of the three quarters of the 
ancient world were fixed upon his ad- 
venturous career. 

“In his person he was thin, and 
rather above the middle size, of a dark 
complexion, and a grave and pensive 
cast of countenance. His manners to- 
wards strangers were reserved, cold, 
and oriental; but he cou!d occasional- 
ly relax from this gravity, and his so- 
ciety and conversation had great 
charms for the few friends with whom 
he would thus unbend himself. 

“His moral character was deserving 
of every praise. He was friendly and 
sincere, distinguished for the steadiness 
of his attachments, and capable of acts 
of great kindness. Though far from 
being affluent, he was liberal and gen- 
érous in no common degree. He was 


perfectly disinterested, and had high 
principles of honour; and (what is 
very important, with reference to his 
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character as a traveller and geographi- 
cal discoverer) was a man of exact and 
scrupalous veracity. 

“ He had no brilliancy or quickness 
of parts; but he was a great lover of 
labour, and cultivated his favourite 
studies with intense and unremitting as- 
siduity. He was a man of erudition, 
and may be ranked among the learned 
Orientalists of modern times. But 
that which principally distinguished 
him, and in which he was certainly un- 
rivalled, was a familiar and intimate 
acquaintance with the manners and 
customs of Eastern nations, and the 
minute details of their domestic life, 
extending even to their prayers and 
ablutions. It was this knowledge, 
the result of long and patient observa- 
tion, which enabled him to personate 
the Oriental character with an exact- 
ness and propriety which has rarely, 
perhaps, been equalled.” 

“ The leading principle of his char- 
acter was a lofty ambition, a desire of 
signalizing himself by some memorable 
achievement. On opening his will, 
which was made a few days before he 
left England, a paper in bis hand-wnit- 
ing was found enclosed, containing a 
remarkable passage from one of Pin- 
dar’s odes, highly expressive of that 
generous ambition and contempt ol 
danger and death, which are the true 
inspiring principles of great enterprizes. 
Probably his most intimate friends had 
not been fully aware, before the appear- 
ance of this paper, of the real force of 
his character, and of those powerful 
and deep feelings, which the habitual 
reserve and coldness of his manners ef- 
fectually concealed from observatiou.” 

The passage is in the first of the 
Olympic Songs, verse 129, and is thus 
translated by West— 


“ In the paths of dangerous fame 
Trembling cowards never tread ; 
Yet since all of mortal frame 
Must be numbered with the dead, 
Who in dark inglorious shade 
Would his useless life consume, 
And with deedless years decay’d 
Sink unhonour’d to the tomb? 
I that shameful lot disdain, 
I this doubtful list will prove.” 


The following miscellaneous extracts 
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are taken from Mr. Browne’s MS. re- 
mains: on his journey across Asia 
Minor he thus describes a very remark- 
able people :-— 

“In my visits to the Turkman tents, 
I remarked a strong contrast between 
their habits and those of the Bedouin 
Arabs. With the latter, the rights of 
hospitality are inviolable; and while 
the host possesses a cake of bread, he 
feels it a duty to furnish half of it to his 
guest; the Turkman offers nothin 
spontaneously, and if he furnish a little 
milk or butter, it isatan exorbitant price, 
With him it is a matter of calculation, 
whether the compendious profit of a 
single act of plunder, or the more igno- 
ble system of receiving presents from 
the caravans for their secure passage, 
be most advantageous. The Arab 
values himself on the hash we nasb, 
that is, his ancient pedigree ; the Turk- 
man, on his personal prowess. With 
the former, civility requires that saluta- 
tions be protracted to satiety ; the lat- 
ter scaraely replies toa Salam aleikum. 

“The muleteers, who had preferred 
this devious path to the high road, to 
avoid the dellis, were now alarmed at 
the frequent visits of the T'urkmans. 
They described me to them as an offi- 
cer of Chappan Oglou’s retinue, em- 
ployed to communicate with the Eng- 
lish fleet on the coast; an explanation 
which appeared to satisfy them ; and 
fortunately [ was able to support that 
character, It is to be observed that 
Chappan Oglou has a large military 
force at his disposal, and ~administers 
justice with a rod of iron. His ven- 
geance pursues, on eagle-wing, the 
slightest transgression against his au- 
thority. Our precautions at night were 
redoubled ; and I divided the time into 
two watches, which [ ordered my ser- 
vant to share with me ; but the dispo- 
sition to sleep having speedily got the 
better of his vigilance, a pipe, although 
carefully placed under the carpet on 
which I myself slept, was stolen unper- 
ceived before morning. 

“The dress of the Turkmans consists 
of a large striped and fringed turban, 
fastened in a manner peculiar to them- 
selves ; or sometimes of a simple high - 
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crowned cap of white felt. A vest, 
usually white, is thrown over the shirt; 
the Agas superadd one of cloth; and 
in general, and in proportion to their 
rank and wealth, they approximate to 
the dress of the capital. But the com- 
mon people wear a short jacket of va- 
rious colours. A cincture is indispen- 
sably required, in which are fixed an 
enormous yatagan, and a pistol. Many 
of them wear half boots, red or yellow, 
laced to the leg: the dress of the wo- 
men is a coloured vest, and a piece of 
white cotton cloth on the head, cover- 
ing part of the face. ‘They are mascu- 
line and active, performing all the har- 
der kinds of labour required by the 
family. Their features are good, but 
not pleasing. ‘The men are generally 
muscular, and well-proportioned ; tall, 
straight, and active. Their teeth are 
white and regular ; their eyes are often 
extremely piercing ; and there is an air 
of uncommon boldness in their connte- 
nances and mode of address. Their 
complexions are clear, but sun-burnt. 
In a word, they have every thing that 
denotes exhaustless health and vigour 
of body. A general resemblance is 
visible between them and the populace 
of Constantinople ; but the latter ap- 
pear effeminate by the comparison. 
Every action and every motion of the 
Turkmans is marked by dignity and 
grace. ‘Their language is clear and 
sonorous, but less soft than that of the 
capital ; expressing, as may be con- 
ceived, no abstract ideas, for which the 
Turkish is indebted to the Arabic 
alone ; but fitted to paint the stronger 
passions, and to express, in the most 
forcible and laconic terms, the mandates 
of authority. Their riches consist of 


cattle, horses, arms, and various habili- 


ments. How lamentable to think, that 
with persons so interesting, and a char- 
acter so energetic, they unite such con- 
firmed habits of idleness, violence, and 
treachery! From the rising of the sun 
till bis disappearance, the males are 
employed only in smoking, conversing, 
inspecting their cattle, or visiting their 
acquaintance. They watch at night 
for the purpose of plunder, which 
among them is honourable, in propor- 
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tion to the ingenuity of the contrivance, 
or the audacity of the execution. Their 
families are generally small, and there 
seems reason to believe that their num- 
bers are not increasing.” 


The picture of the present state of 
Antioch has excited peculiar interest in 
our minds, from so recently contempla- 
ting its ancfent glory and calamitous 
struggles in Mills’ History of the Cru- 
sades, 

“ Early on the following morning we 
proceeded to Antioch, once the opu- 
lent, the luxurious, the refined mistress 
of Syria ; now presenting no monument 
of ancient grandeur, except the skele- 
ton ofits ample walls. The plain over 
which the road leads to Antioch, is 
covered with myrtles, and other flower- 
ing and odoriferous shrubs. The 
khans, or caravanserais, at Antioch, are 
not sumptuous buildings, but they are 
secure, and adapted to the use of the 
merchants. ‘The three best are Khan 
el Nakir, Khan el Beiz, and Khan el 
Gidid. I had an interview with the 
Mitsellim, who has been long fixed 
here. He received me with great po- 
liteness. His administration was said 
to be distinguished by justice and sever- 
ity. He was very temperate ; and. his 
pleasures were understood to be strictly 
confined to his harem. He had never 
indulged in the use of opium or 
strong liquors. 

‘“* The Christians of the Greek ritual, 
now established in Antioch, are about 
a hundred and fifty families ; the Ar- 
menians, twenty families; and there 
are about forty Jewish. The number 
of Mohammedans is not so easily as- 
certained, The troops of every de- 
scription now in the service of the Mit- 
sellim, do not exceed four thousand, 
and are probably not more than three 
thousand five hundred ; these are known 
under the general name of Tuffenkjié, 
or “ bearers of fire arms.” There are 


ordinarily four or five hundred Yenkech- 
eris (or Janissaries,) who are at pres- 
ent most of them in Egypt with the 
Vizir. 

“The staple commodity of Antioch 
is well known to’be silk.” 
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TURKISH MARRIAGES. 

The following is a more detailed ac- 
count of a Turkish marriage than we 
remember to have read eslewhere. 

* It is well known that the usages of 
the country do not admit of the intend- 
ed bride being seen by the husband be- 
fore marriage. The woman thay, how- 
ever, more easily satisfy her curiosity 
regarding the person of the man; 
though even that is not always possi- 
ble. This state of restraint gives rise 
to several practices, tending to facilitate 
mutual approximation. Among them 
are to be enumerated the existence of 
professed match makers, who make the 
eccupation profitable to themselves, in 
a manner not difficult to be understood. 
The excellent qualities of the future 
bride and bridegroom are repeated to 
the persons concerned, of course with 
great exaggeration, Accordingly, if 
the parties be credulous or inexperienc- 
ed, a connection takes place, which, in 
many cases, is terminated by divorce in 
a few days afterwards, 

‘“‘ Some account of the forms which 
are observed, with little variation, in 
matrimonial contracts, may not be 
wholly uninteresting. Each of the 
parties chooses a wakil, or procurator, 
and two witnesses, who are to agree 
before the Imam, or priest, on the sum 
to be given by the man, towards fur- 
nishing at least one room of the house 
with cushions, carpets, and other nec- 
essary articles; and likewise on the 
Nikah, which is not paid immediately, 
but is demandable by the woman 10 
case of a divorce. ‘The paper, setting 
forth the particulars of this agreement, 's 
drawn up and signed by the witnesses ; 
hence the married woman is called 
kitabie, wife by writing. The Imam 
receives a proper present ; often a ben- 
ish, or outer vesture: the other parties 
are gratified by presents of smaller val- 
ue. From this time to the day of 
marriage, a féte is celebrated ; and the 
house of the bridegroom is kept open 
to every person of the mahhal, or pat- 
ish ; and even strangers are allowed to 
enter. Sometimes dishonest pérsons 
gain admission, and carry off such 
portable articles as are exposed to their 
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depredations ; they have been known 
to slip off the amber mouth pieces of 
the pipes, and escape with them. 

“ The common expenses of a mar- 
riage, in Constantinople, costs a man, 
on a moderate estimate, a full year of 
his income, and sometimes more. Thus, 
to a person of middle rank, they will 
amount to 2000 or 2500 piastres. 

“When the day of marriage arrives, 
the bridegroom is conducted to the 
apartment of the bride, by the Imam, 
and the rest of the company ; the Imam 
places his back against the door, and 
commences a kind of prayer, to which, 
when terminated, the company present 
reply, Amen; after which they all re- 
tire to their own houses. 

“ The bridegroom knocks at the door 
three times, which is then opened by 
the Yeni chatia, or bride maid, who 
replies to the ‘Salam aleikum’ of the 
bridegroom, conducts him to the bride, 
and puts her right hand in bis. She 
then quits the room to bring in the 
suffra, or eating tabie, which is placed 
near at hand; furnished commonly 
with a roasted fowl and some other 
trifles, 

“While she is absent, the husband 
tries to uncover his wife’s face, which 
is overspread with a long veil; to the 
removal of which the established rules 
of decorum require that she should of- 
fer some resistance. He presents to her 
some ornament, generally of jewellery, 
which she accepts after proper hesita- 
tion ; and at length consentsto abandon 
her veil. ‘They sit down at table, and 
the husband divides the fowl with his 
hands, offering a portion to the woman, 
which she receives. Much time is not 
consumed in eating, and the suffra be- 
ing removed, they wash, The Yeni 
chatiin then brings the bed, which she 
spreads on the floor, She takes out 
the bride to her mother and the women, 
who arein the next room, where she is 
undressed ; after which the Yeni cha- 
tin brings her back to her husband, 
places her right hand in his, and leaves 
them together. 

“The last ceremony is that of the 
bride being conducted in form to the 
bath. ‘This takes place at the expira- 
‘ion of six or seven days. 
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THROWING THE HANDKERCHIEF. 

“« The custom of throwing the hand- 
kerchief is frequently in the popular 
mouth, and supposed to be reported 
from undisputed fact. I have never 
been able to ascertain that such a prac- 
tice was in use in the Harems of the 
Great, or among any other class of 
women at Constantinople, or in any of 
the towns of the East. In the West of 
Turkey, indeed, a custom prevails, 
which, transmitted by report through 
the medium of the Germans or Vene- 
tians, may possibly have given rise to 
the prevalent opinion on the subject. 

“ Ina part of Bosnia, young girls of 
the Mohammedan faith are permitted to 
walk about in the day-time, with their 
faces uncovered. Any man the 
place, who is inclined to matrimony, if 
he happens to be pleased with any of 
these girls, whom he sees iv passing, 
throws an embroidered handkerchief 
on her head or neck. If he have 
not a handkerchief, any other part of 
his dress answers ihe same purpose, 
The girl then retires to her home, re- 
gards herself as betrothed, and ap 
no more in public. I learned froma 
Bosniak of veracity, that this is an usual 
preliminary to marriage, in the place 
where he was born.” 


Mr. Browne negatives the belief that 
temporary marriages are permitted by 
the Mohammedan laws. The annexed 
particulars are curious— 

POISON FINDER. 

“ There isa kind of fine porcelain, 
or China-ware, muth esteemed in the 
East, from the prevalent credulity 
which is common there respecting its 
supposed properties. It is distinguish- 
ed by the name of Mir taban, and is 
said to indicate poison, if any exist 
in the food. From this prejudice, a 
plate or other vessel, composed of this 
material, is sometimes sold for three or 
four hundred piastres. The absurdity 
of the idea is evident ; but it might be 
curious to know bow it originated.” 

‘Our last examples relate to the de- 
cline of the Othman Empire, a view 
of which the author takes, and instan- 
ces among others the following princi- 
pal causes: — 
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“ Among the various causes which 
havecontributed to the ruin of the Turk- 
ish provinces, the arbitrary and indepen- 
dent jurisdictions conceded under the 
names of Mocatia and Jitizem hold a 
conspicuous place: to understand their 
nature the following remarks may be 
necessary. | 

“The revenues of a certain district, 
perhaps ten or twelve villages, are to be 
disposed of. The person who wishes 
to farm them, after ascertaining their 
value with all practicable accuracy, 
goes to a minister, and offers what he 
thinks proper for the term of one, two, 
three, or four years. As the govern- 
ment is always indigent, the offer of 
ready money is generally accepted ; 
and nothing more is required to enable 
the farmer to exercise unlimited author- 
ity over the district in question, and to 
augment his revenue by every means 
of fraud, violence, and extortion. Thus, 
what was originally supposed to pro- 
duce fifteen purses, he perhaps makes 
to yield forty. ‘The peasantry is there- 
by ruined: but this does not embarrass 
the Mocatteji or Miltezim, who is con- 
cerned only with what the district will 
yield during the term for which he 
holds it. A more absurd system for 
the administration of provinces cannot 
possibly be imagined : it is adapted on- 
ly to the possessions of a horde of ra- 
pacious banditti, who expected to be 
expelled in a year or two from the 
provinces they had overrun. 

“The farmer must oppress in order 
to reimburse himself for his enormous 
expenses ; or he must fail. ‘I'he peas- 
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ant being rated in proportion to the 
gross produce of the lands he culti- 
vates, cannot possibly do more than 
glean a scanty subsistence, which may 
be obtained by slight exertions and the 
most wretched system of husbandry ; 
and thus, whilst there is, on the one 
hand, a strong positive motive to op- 
press, the stimulus to production, on 
the part of the landholders, is the most 
feeble and negative that can be imag- 
ined. The practical effects of this 
system are seen in the depopulation of 
the country, and the increase of rob- 
bers and rebels, the great body of 
whom, it is known, are composed of 
peasantry and other subjects of the 
Porte, who have been thus stripped of 
their possessions. 

* Among the little and ineffectual 
expedients adopted in a falling empire, 
the depreciation of the current coinage 
is generally one. ‘This has been rap- 
idly progressive during the two last 
reigns in the Ottoman empire. It is 
superfluous to add, that none of the 
currency goes out of the territory : its 
value is very various, even within the 
limits of it.” 

The oppressive mode of farming and 
collecting the revenues adds to the 
above evils ; aud our readers will be 
astonished to learn, that with all this 
dreadful system for draining the last 

ara from so great a population of 
some of the finest regions on the earth, 
the entire revenue of the Porte is not 
estimated at more than 90 millions of 
piastres, or six milhons sterling ! 











FEMALE LITERATURE 
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OF THE PRESENT AGE.* 
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From the New Monthly Magazine, 


AUTHOR OF GLENARVON, 


FRNVEERE is not, we think, the least 

danger of mistake in attributing 
the novel of Glenarvon to a female pen. 
Fearful as, at times, is the power which 
it displays,—bold and decisive as are 
the conceptions with which it teems,— 
and terrific as are the glimpses which it 


# See page 256. 


occasionally affords of the mysteries of 
the soul—its cast is manifestly feminine. 
The quick sensibility of pain and sor- 
row—the patient endurance of suffer- 
ings—the nice apprehension and 1ntule 
tive discernment of manners and of mo- 
tives, which so peculiarly belong to the 
fairer sex—are all developed in 1% 
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scenes. Its very awful passions and 
crimes are tinctured with the intensity 
of the female character; its hate is 
deep-rooted in old love ; its deadliest 
vemon is distilled from perverted yet 
deep affections. Its chief merit perhaps 
consists in its profound developement 
of the passion of love, unhallowed and 
baneful indeed, yet most fervid, engross- 
ing, and changeless, ‘The passion of 
which Calantha is the victim, is not, in- 
deed, that fresh and joyous emotion 
which associates itself witb all the pu- 
rities of the universe, and “ hath in 
heaven its perfect rest.” Yet hath it a 
spell of resistless potency, which fasci- 
nates while it withers. It occupies the 
whole being, to the exclusion of all else, 
creeps into the current of the blood, and 
bids it pause or mantle. It has a kind 
of natural witchery which annihilates 
all moral feeling, and not only makes 
every hope and fear revolve round one 
centre, but imparts to it one fearful 
colouring. In the state of mind which 
it induces, horrors do not appal, injuries 
do not provoke, scorn does not irritate ; 
disclosures of villainy do but increase 
the charm ; and every new atrocity isa 
link in the chain which binds the mis- 
tress closer to the god of her idolatry. 
The effect of this is painful, like a 
weight on the spirit. Yet is there 
“some soul of goodness” in the delin- 
eation ; for it makes us feel most in- 
tensely how profound the buman affec- 
tions are, how awful a thing is the na- 
ture of which we are partakers, and 
how, when we look into ourselves, we 
ought to revere and tremble. From all 
these terrific pictures of deep yet erring 
humanity, we learn how anxiously we 
oughtto guard a heart out of which are 
such issues of life and death; how ten- 
derly we should watch over passions 
und powers capable of weal or woe be- 
yond the accidents of the mortal frame, 
and with what deep-thoughted pity we 
should regard those very aberrations 
which wefear. The high and tragical 


emotions which struggle within the bo- 
soms of the chief persons are rendered 
even more terrific by the contrast which 
they present to the glittering costume of 
fashion and rank with which the suffer- 
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work of modern times. 
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ers are invested, With all its intensi- 
ty, there is more air of the bighest sta- 
tion in this novel, more ease in its de- 
lineations of the most brilliant manners 
and the gayest circles, than in any other 
The author 
has evidently not only witnessed the ele- 
vated society which she truly yet care- 
lessly describes, but moved in the very 
thickest of itsradiance. Her discovery, 
in such a sphere, of affections so over- 
flowing, and of wretchedness so fearful, 
is far more surprising than the detection, 
by others, of lofty thought and high 
emprise in cottages and in hovels. Ca- 
lantha—the fascinated and spell-strick- 
en Calantha—is doubiless the most pro- 
found of the euthor’s creations. Next 
to her is Lady Margaret Buchanan, the 
majestic murderess, shining heroically 
in the world of fashion, with a heart» 
torn by unutterable agonies, who, to 
our imaginations, seems not without 
some distant kindred to Lady Macbeth 
in awful grandeur. Lord Glenarvon 
himself is an almost inexplicable persona 
—admirably drawn in particular scenes 
—but without, we think, much tonsist- 
eacy asa whole. While we regard the 
author of this work as of most high and 
original genius, and think that, even in 
this wild production, there are tracesvof 
a moral dignity of thought, we cannot 
refrain from expressing a hope that her 
powers will be exerted hereafter on pu- 
rer and gentler themes—that she will 
make us feel that there is more depth in 
holy love than in the most stormy and 
perturbed passion—and that imag- 
ination finds its fittest range among the 
eternal sanctities of our nature. 


MISS PORTER. 


The genius of Miss Porter is nearly 
as opposite as possible to that which 
Glenarvon exhibits. Her predominant 
feeling is not of passion but of beauty 
—her pictures are of forms rather than 
of souls—her imagination does not cast 
its beams on the lone recesses of the 
profoundest natures, but sheds a sweet 
and golden light on the loveliest scenes 
and the gentlest characters. She intro- 
duces us to a goodly world of romance 
--where bright ladies keep their state, 
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and heroes most brave, most self-deny- 
ing, Most radiant in virtue and in aspect, 
dare all things and hope all things for 
their sake—which is overspread by a 
sky chequered only by the fleeciest 
clouds—and which is resonant with the 
divinest harmonies, She makes life 
seem a fairy tale, by her delightful ma- 
gic. Yet she deals not in the supernat- 
ural, nor ever presents us with the cold 
abstractions of fancy, or the splendid 
shadows ofa dream. Her persons are 
as real as they arelovely. She produces 
the delightful effect on our minds, by 
the exquisite taste with which she selects 
the choicest specimens of humanity, by 
the skill with which she groups them, 
and the adaptation of the figures to the 
soft landscape which stretches around 
them. She sets all the wonders and 
glories of chivalry in a new light, soften- 
ing down some of their sterner qualities, 
and giving a certain delicacy of hue to 
their minutest graces. Her “ Scottish 
Chiefs” is full of interest and of beauty ; 
but Thaddeus of Warsaw is,on the whole, 
her sweetest work, and a sweeter work 
of the kind has never been written ! Its 
singular charm consists in the romantic 
tenor of the whole, and yet in its pecu- 
liar nearness tous. The first volume, 
which represents the last struggles of an 
ancient kingdom for independence, 
forms a grand back ground for the pic- 
ture, and gives to the whole a poetical 
and heroic air. When the hero min- 
gles in English society, and we become 
familiar with him, be loses not the ro- 
mantic charm which encircled him in 
distant fields, and amidst strange dar- 
ings and sufferings. It is easy to pre- 
. serve an ideal elevation amidst ideal 
scenes or remote times; but to bring 
romance home to us uninjured, to shed 
its long line of Justre, not only on far 
valleys, but through the streets of Lon- 
don, was reserved for Miss Porter. We 
cannot help fancying that we remember 
having caught a glimpse of the noble 
Polander in the pawn-broker’s shop as 
we passed by, and go to look at No. 5, 
St. Martin’s lane, where he lodged, as 
at the residence of some old and loved 
and venerated friend. What adequate 
thanks can we render her who has giy- 


Jane Porter—Anna Maria Porter—Mrs, Inchbuld. 
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en us such rich asssociations—we. had 
almost said recollections—as these ? 


MISS ANNA MARIA PORTER, 


Anna Maria Porter shares, in a con- 
siderable degree, the exquisite faculties 
of her sister. Her pictures are even 
more glittering ; but they are less true, 
less harmonious, less in unison with or- 
dinary sympathies. Her Don Sebastian 
abounds in highly wrought scenes and 
gorgeous descriptions, but the general 
effect is, partly from the number of 
years through which the story is pro- 
tracted, rather cheerless, ‘The portrait 
of Sebastian bimself is one of the most 
spirited ever drawn. Nothing can be 
more beautiful ia their kind, than the 
stolen interviews of the King with 
Gonsalva ; but the charm is too rudely 
broken by her heartless and disgusting 
perfidy. The romance of the Hunga- 
rian Brothers has more of harmony; 
but the virtue which it exhibits is al- 
most of too glossy a texture for the soul 
heartily to grasp it. ‘The Recluse of 
Norway approaches more nearly in 
equable interest, and tender beauty, to 
the works of Miss Jane Porter, than 
any other of its author’s romances. 


MRS. INCHBALD. 


Mrs. Inchbald’s tales—the Simple 
Story, and Nature and Art—do not, 
like the novels of Miss Porter and her 
sister, exhibit to us the bright and good- 
ly in human nature, but the extremes 
of injury and of suffering. She is the 
most heart-rending of living novelists. 
But though her pathos sometimes be- 
comes oppressive beyond endurance, it 
is not, like thatof Mrs, Opie, merely 
painful. . The narratives with which 
she awakens our tears consist not of 
gratuitous or fantastical sorrows ; they 
relate not to children turning house- 
breakers, and murdering their parents 
by mistake ; nor to ruffian boys, nor 
to mad fathers pursuing their daughters 
over heaths at midnight—but tell, of 
sadnesses real as they are touehing. She 
strips humanity of all its immunities 
and joys, but she leaves it humanity 
still. She makes us “ wiser” as well a8 
“sadder.” While-she harrows up the 
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soul, she renders it gentler and more 
fruitful. She possesses her reader with 
the most burning sense of all injustice, 
and makes the heart glow and the blood 
tingle to do right to the oppressed, and 
assert the deepest and the eldest laws of 
nature, which the luxuries of civiliza- 
tion conceal. Man, in other authors, 
is “ sophisticated ;” in her’s “ he is the 
thing itself.” The “robed man of 
justice” who hath “ within him undi- 
vulged crimes,” is stripped to his poor, 
trembling, contracted spirit, and stands, 
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in our imaginations, below the culprit 
whom he condemns, She tears all dis- 
guises from villainy and from anguish. 
There is little to console us for the ex- 
hibition, but its truth, and its beneficial 
tendencies. Herworks rend asunder a 
thousand folds of selfishness, teach man 
his kindred with man, and enforce the 
awful lesson of Lear: 
“ Take physic, pomp, 
“ Expose thyself to feel, what wretches feel, 


“ So shalt thou shake the superfiux to them, 
* And shew the hezvens more just.” 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 


LESSONS OF THRIFT.* 


ie —— 


OME well-meaning persons will ar- 

gue that a return to those frugal 
habits which formed the wealth of oth- 
er times, would produce incalculable 
distress. The ministers of luxury must 
be thrown out of employ,—those bran- 
ches of our commerce which are con- 
nected with their labours must suffer, 
and the public revenue would in conse- 
quence decline. ‘These are certainly 
serious considerations; but we think it 
would be no difficult task to prove be- 
yond all doubt, that the evil apprehend- 
ed would be greatly compensated by 
the good produced. It is well remark- 
ed by Hume, that “there is no abuse 
80 great in civil society as not to be at- 
tended with a variety of beneficial 
consequences.” He supports this asser- 
tion by shewing that even the suppres- 
sion of the monasteries in the time of 
the eighth Henry, was a subject of seri- 
ous complaint, though that the measure 
was most desirable, will not now be de- 
nied. Soin the present day, if men 
were suddenly to become wise and hon- 
est, what extensive calamity would 
be the consequence! A general peace 
would be nothing to it! If we take 
into our consideration the immense 
crowd of judges, advocates, students, 
attornies, conveyancers, clerks, jailors, 
turnkeys, bailiffs, deputy bailiffs, police 
Officers, executioners, and assistants, 
that would at once become useless 


members of society, we must be alarm- 
ed for the condition of the multitude, 
whose hopes would in a moment be 
blasted, whose prospects would be 
wholly closed by a change so unexpec- 
ted. Wemighteven go further and 
shew the ruin which must fall on many 
meritorious makers and powderers of 
wigs, dealers in gowns, and letters of 
lodgings in all the assize towns, as 
well as in London, while the dimin= 
ished consumption of parchment, as it 
must make sheep skin a drug in the 
market would undoubtedly fill the land- 
ed interest with dismay. And so if 
Providence should be pleased to relieve 
all the human race from bodily infirm- 
ity, it requires no great stretch of 
mind to perceive how severely this mer- 
ciful dispensation would press on sev~ 
eral numerous and industrious classes : 
—how fatally it would oppose the pro- 
gress of certain vehicles before mention- 
ed in this article, and consequently how 
vast a sum of misery would arise from 
the total absence of affliction. But be- 
cause such consequences must flow 
from the extinction of crime and infirm- 
ity, shall we reward a robber as a ben- 
efactor to society, instead of hanging 
him,—and exult that we are menaced 
with no scarcity of disease? Surely , 
this would not be rational! But it 
would not be more absurd than the ar- 
guments which we have supposed, and 


* See our last Number, p. 428. 
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which unfortunately we have heard in 
favour of luxury. 

The member of the Save-all Club, 
in his anomalous production, gives 
some very amusing lessons on this sub- 
ject, which are introdaced with much 
eccentricity. Annexed to the preface 
there is a string of approbations from 
a committee of that society of which the 
author professes himself a member, and 
the several certificates, with the signa- 
tures annexed, constitute such an am- 

rimatur as might be expected to issue 
from a set of humorists of the old school. 
Next appears a list of the names of all 
this hopeful! brotherhood, with the rules 
of the club; and herethe singularity of 
the work begius. The rules are eight 
in number; but by an ingenious mode 
of arrangement, number viii stands first, 
and the series ends with number i. ‘To 
justify this innovation on the practice 
of all tegislative authorities, the writer 
cites a dictum of Justice Mansfield, 
who was accustomed to say that “in 
order to do well we should always be- 
gin at the end;” and the reader, it 
seeins may comply with this precept ei- 


‘ther by taking the numbers in their in- 
‘verse order, and ascending to the head 


of the code, or by perusing the rules as 
they stand, and finishing with number 
one, ever bearing in mind the author’s 
memento, that the true beginning is 
PRUDENCE, and the end Economy. 

It is very obvious, even on perusing 
three or four of the first lessons, that 
the author in propounding them, has not 
condescended to follow any of the pre- 
cedents laid down by our most distin- 
guished lecturers on moral philosophy. 
He deals sparingly in definition, and 
very largely in illustration, indulging a 
Shandean license’ of digression upon 
all sorts of subjects, and pressing into 
the service of his cause the recorded 
wisdom of every age and country. 
After these wideexcursions, he recurs 
at his own good pleasure, to his subject, 
and this he treats in a manner so dryly 
humorous and so seriously comic, that 
his effusions resemble those of a public 
orator, who has the faculty of convul- 
sing his hearers with laughter, without 
moving a muscle himself. In fact, we 


Lessons of Thrifi. 
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were so puzzled to discover what. he. 
meant in jest and what in earnest, and 
so bewildered in guessing at the scope 
of his undertaking, or, in plain English, 
so much ata lossto find out what he 
was driving at, that we were constrain- 
ed to bestow on his preface a more de- 
liberate perusal, and there we found a 
remark droptin his careless way, which 
served to relieve our embarrassment: 
“There are,” says he, “a thousand 
ways of getting money, but only one of 
saving it; which is not to spend it un- 
necessarily. This is the golden thread 
on which [ have endeavoured to string 
my pearis of ancient and modern lore, 
of book-reading and of real life. I 
have read a great deal, and seen a great 
deal of all modes of existence; and that 
great poet Mr. Gray, has pronounced, 
thatif any man would commit to paper 
merely what he has seen and heard, the 
product would infallibly prove an inter- 
esting book.” 

The following passage exemplifies 
that mixture of remark and anecdote 
which is peculiarly characteristic of this 
singular writer. 

“Of the four cardinal virtues, our 
club regards ‘Temperance as the chief; 
for,except in her presence, where are 
Justice, Prudence, Fortitude? The old 
kitchen inscription, waste not, want not, 
is an emphatic maxim of this virtue. 
‘Temperance in wine has been of late 
enforced by the most cogent of all ar- 
gumests, the price. Barry objects to 
champagne, as producing spasms and 
other nervous diseases, and recom- 
mends old hock, as generous without 
being inflammatory, and a most grateful 
and stypic cordial in putrid diseases. 
In like manner, all the favorite wines 
of the ancients, the Falernian, kept for 
a hundred years, and ‘the others, were 
all white wines, and are specially des- 
cribed by the classics as being of an 
amber colour. The hue of red wine !s 
transitory, and fails in port at. twelve 
years, as it becomes tawney at nine. 
The wine also loses its strength; but 
perhaps Madeira, or old hock might 
aspire to the Falernian longevity. 

“ Some rich save-thrifts mix cider 
with port wine for their servants ; others 
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choose coach-horses that match with 
those of a gouty neighbour, so that if a 
horse be sick, another can be borrow- 
ed without inconvenience; for these 
animals are subject, if my memory serve, 
to one hundred and thirty diseases, and 
four are often necessary in reserve for 
a carriage drawn by two. It isa great 
breach of economy to havea villa near 
town where friends are so happy to 
arrive just at dinner-time. You may, 
however take your hat, as running out 


to see-a neighbour taken violently ill, - 


or fall upon the sofa yourself in a fit of 
the colic. If, however, you admit a 
friend or two, follow the maxim of Soc- 
rates to his wife, “ Why increase our 
dinner? If the company be real friends, 
there is enough: if not, too much.” 

The above extract gives a fair sample 
of the merits, and also of the defects 
of the member of the Save-all Club. 
Here, asin other instances, he suffers 
the economy of which he professes to 
be the advocate, to degenerate into 
shabbyness, Wedeny that meanness 
is economy. The man who would 
shuffle out, to avoid asking a friend to 
dine, is one of those who have brought 
the economist inte disgrace. The true 
economist, while regulating his owu 
enjoyments by a frugal calculation of 
price, may with cheerfulness make an 
occasional sacrifice to satisfy the habits 
of a friend, whose real wants have been 
multiplied by studying in a different 
school; and indeed it is on such occa- 
sions that the abstemious man meets 
with his reward, feeling as he must how 
much independence grows on plain and 
simple habits, and at whata distance 
privation is removed from himself, while 
itis ever in the vicinity of him who sighs 
for luxuries, 

But our laughing philosopher is quite 
as anxious to amuse as to establish his 
position, and he indulges in all the pleas- 
antries that occur to him with a careless 
freedom that makes us occasionally ata 
loss whether we should laugh at, or 
laugh with him. 

“ An ingenious member has contriv- 
ed, in winter, to profit by the light of 
his neighbour—a most innocent theft, 
which does harm to none. There be- 
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ing only a thin wall, or rather partition, 
between his chamber and that of a tai- 
lor, often occupied to a late hour, he 
contrived a hole, by which he can see 
to read and to go to bed. This in- 
vention saves/him three or fopr pounds 
a year (generally about 3l. 7s. 2id.) 
and is honourably mentioned in the re- 
cords of the club.” 

‘“‘ Franklin has, in his usual style of 
dry and homely humour, ridiculed the 
modern European infatuation of giving 
bread to wax-chandiers aod candle ma- 
kers, ata great expence to our purse, 
health, and reputation. A careful stu- 
dy of that useful publication, the al- 
manack, would enable us to supply 
ourselves, at no expense, with the bles- 
sed and beneficial light of day. The 
wheel of fashion is however turning so 
fast, that the good ancient customs 
may surmount. “ Happy time for old 
England, neighbour,” said a sulky 
politician to a friend of mine, “ when 
parliatnent met at nine.in the morning. 
The deliberations were wise and frugal, 
and had the air of a grave senate and 
important affairs. But who ever saw 
a lamp in the hands of Minerva? We 
all know the purposes that are | 
by night and candle light. They have 


nothing to do with wisdom, neigh- 
bour, All the’ wise men are 
asleep.” He spoke emphatically, as 


he is always in bed by eight o’clock. 
As to his Minerva I say nothing, ex- 
cept what I read in my youth, that she 
was the goddess of wisdom, and had 
no mother, which seems well contrived, 
as wisdom has few relations on the fe- 
male side.” 

We conclude with a few other mis- 
cellaneous extracts : 

“ An old Italian, on his deathbed, 
left little to bis widow except a fine 
horse and a favourite cat; desiring, 
however, that the horse might be sold, 
and the price employed in masses for 
his soul. The widow sends the horse 
and the cat to market, with an injunc- 
tion to sell the herse for a crown, but 
not except the purchaser also bought 
the cat, valued at four hundred crowns. 
In this way she honestly got the money 
for her own use.” 
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“ This wasat a time when, by a sa- 
crilegious perversion, a rich man could 
not die without being surrounded with 
covetous priests and monks begging 
“for our poor convent,” while they 
were wallawing in all the wealth of the 
country. Arich proprietor near Ly- 
ons was on his deathbed, from a sud- 
den attack of palsy, when his son, a tall, 
stout colonel of dragoons, arrived ‘on 
the spur from his garrison. He finds 
at the bed-side a Franciscan. friar and a 
notary. His father could not speak, 
but nodded, from the effect of the dis- 
ease. ‘* You leave,” says the friar, 
“to our poor convent, your estate of 
, with all the appurtenances 2” A 
nod. ‘“ Notary, observe the consent, 
and write.— You leave to our poor con- 
vent your house: here at Lyons, with 
all the plate and furniture?” A nod. 
‘“‘ Notary, observe the consent, and 
write.—You leave to our poor convent 
your farm at , with all the ar- 
rears?” Anod. “ You leaveto our 
poor convent——” The officer lost all 
patience. ‘ My dear father, do you 
order me to throw this thief from the 
window ?” A nod. “ Notary, observe, 
and write.” Said and executed, while 
the notary was glad to escape.” 

*‘ There have been rare instances of 
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men who could sleep whenever they 
chose ; but, in general, sleep cannot 
be commanded ; and, as the poor ne- 
gro said to his master when he fell 
asleep from fatigue, ‘ Massa, massa, 
sleep have no massa,” 

«“ | have read a few odd books, and 
am glad to display my little learning, 
as he who has only one guinea is proud 
to show it. I must therefore say, and 
relate the anecdote as curious and im- 
portant, that in China, in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, neither gold 
nor silver were permitted in’ currency, 
but only paper, which was of a yellow 
colour, and stamped with the imperial 
seal, Foreign merchants were obliged 
to leave their coin at the custom-houses 
in exchange for these bank-notes.”’ 

“A nobleman was accustomed to 
examine: bills and accompts with great 
rigour, even to pence and farthings, 
and was often ridiculed on this seore 
by anintimate friend. But this friend 
falling into accidental and unmerited 
distress, was surprised with the receipt 
of two bank-notes of 1000/. each in 
the following laconic epistle. ‘ The 
farthings you have so often laughed at 
enable me to lend you the enclosed, 
which you will return at your own 
convenience. Yours, ‘Taz Miser.” 








——————— 
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From the English Magazines, June 1220. 


SUPERSTITION. 

WE translate the annexed from a 

French publication,as an‘example 
of the superstitious opinions which even 
in our times prevail to’ a considerable 
degree, in an otherwise enlightened 
country. The subject, it will be seen, 
is arecord of supernatural forewarnings 
of the murder of the Duke de Berri. 

Tn ancient as well as modern times, 
on the approach of one of those events 
which change the destiny of nations, 
people have imagined the accustomed 
harmony of the universe to be broken, 
and that forebodings of a gloomy ora 
cheering nature, announced what they 
had either to hope or to fear. 

These ferebodings, real or imagin- 
ary, serve at least to shew the impor- 


tance which people attach to certain e- 
vents: thus for instance, the various mi- 
racles which took place at Rome pre- 
vious to the assassination of Cawsar,ena- 
ble us to judge of the horror which the 
death of that great man excited among 
the Romans: and the phantom which 
appeared to Brutus, on the eve of the 
battle in which he lost his life, proves 
how the attention of Rome was fixed 
on that event, which buried the repub- 
lic in the tomb of Brutus. Finally 
when we call to mind the forebodings 
which tormented Henry IV., on the ve- 
ry morning of his assassination, it 1s 
natural to conclude that France, when 
she beheld the death of the conqueror of . 
the League, could not but fear that the 
League would again take up arms. 
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The Duc de Berri, the august victim 
of the ferocity of Louvel, bas drawn as 
many tears as the victim of Ravaillac; 
and the signs which announced the 
death of the late Prince, are now the 
theme of conversation in France, 

The forebodings, dreams, and vis- 
tens, which preceded the death of the 
Duc de Berri, have lately been collec- 
ted and published in a little pamphlet, 
from which we extract the following. 

On the: 13th of February, Madame 
M.... was walking in the Faubourg 
St. Honoré at the time when the Duc 
de Berri’s carriage passé@f’on its way 
to the Opera. Some unaccountable 
fancy or horrible presentiment led her 
to observe to the Chevalier Dal.... 
who accompanied her, “I did not 
know that funerals were suffered to take 
lace at this late hour.” “ Funerals !” 
exclaimed M. Dal.... “ Yes,” ad- 
ded the lady, “ a hearse has just now 
passed us.” M.Dal;... looked round, 
and thea turning to his companion, 
said, “* You are mistaken ; it was the 
Duc de Berri’s carriage.” —** Indeed !”” 
said Madame M.... with strong 
emotion, “ how singular, that I should 
have taken it for a hearse !”" 

We are informed by one of his late 
Royal Highness’s grooms, that the 
Prince’s favorite horse, did nothing but 
neigh and start during the night of the 
13th of February. 

It is remarkable, that several Ducs 
de Berri have suffered a melancholy 
death. Louis XVI. was a Duc de 
Berri. 

At the Pension Royale of St.Dennis, 
a young woman dreamt, on the 13th 
of February, that she received a crown 
of white roses from his Majesty, and 
that after plucking off the flowers and 
the leaves, she placed the thorns on the 
head of the august widow of the most 
unfortunate of Princes. 

The audience, on quitting the Bour- 
deaux Theatre on the 13th of Februa- 
ry, beheld a luminous globe in the air, 
which did not vanish until day-break. 

On the same night, a peasant of 
La Vendée three times heard» the cry : 
loarms ! and three times he jumped 
Up to seize his sword, 
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M.G....., who died a few daysafter 
the Prince, had a most singular dream. 
The noble Peer, whom His Royal 
Highness honored with iis friendship, 
dreamt, on the 11th of January, that 
as he was standing with His Royal 
Highness at one of the windows of the 
Castle of the Tuilleries, they observed 
a magnificent procession advancing 
towards the Leuvre. A hearse rich- 
ly decorated, and drawn by eight hor- 
ses having appeared in sight, the Prince. 
asked ;—‘* Whose funeral is that ?” on 
which M.G.... replied, “ itis yours, 
Prince :” in a few moments, another 
hearse, less rich than the first appeared, 
and M. G.... having in his turn 
asked who was to be buried ? the Prince 
replied, “ Itis you, Count.” When 
M.G.... related this dream to His 
Royal Highness, the latter laughed. 

An officer of the Royal Guard 
dreamt, on the 13th of February, that 
a red cap was fixed on the top of the 
Opera House ; he was roused by the 
rolling of the thunder which he fancied 
he heard, and which, in bis dream, ap- 
peared to destroy the Opera -House, and 
the cap of the year 93. 

The following is an anonymous let- 
ter which the Duc de Berri received am 
hour before he went to the Opera, and 
to which he unfortunately paid no at- 
tention, 

Monseigneur,—Do not venture gut 
without an escort. A poignard is rais- 
ed against you. Your confidence will 
prove fatal to you. Preserve your life 
for the sake of France, of which you 
are the idol and the hope, Distrust 
particularly fair men! 

A respectful admirer of your Royal 

Highness’s virtues. 
A Frenchman, 
—— 
SALE OF WIVES. 

The illegality of this kind of contract, 
though it never could have been a sub- 
ject of doubt, met with a judicial sanc- 
tion as early as the 3d Edward I. Joha 
Comoy made a grant of his wife Mar- 
garet, to William Paynell, in the fol- 
lowing words :—Noveritis me tradi- 
disse et demisisse spontaned mea vo- 
luotate domino Willielmo Paynell mi- 
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liti Margaretan cumpradicto Willielmo 
remaneat pro voluntate ipsius Williel- 
mi.” On the death of John Comoy, 
Margaret instituted proceedings for the 
recovery of her dower, which it was 
contended she had forfeited by the 
adulterous cohabitation with Paynell. 
The Court decided,—1.. That this was 
a void grant;—2. That it did not 
amount to licence, or at least was a 
void license: so she was barred of 
dower. See Black. Inst. 435. 


EASTERN TITLES. 

- Toagrant of land of the annual 
value of 20 kahuns or cowries, or 4 
rupees, the following assemblage of 
titles is attached. ‘‘ Shree Shree Shree 
Shree Shree Joot Govinda-Chundra 
Navayuna Bahadoor, Chief of the race 
of Pandurus, descended from the 
moon, whose actions are glorious as 
the effulgence of the white umbrella, 
worthy of homage from all the sover- 
eigns in the universe, the mighty Kin 
of Heerumbra, Lord of Lords!” Our 
readers may like to be informed, that 
the kingdom of Heerumibra,is a territory 
more extensive than Yorkshire, and 
situated between the north of Bengal 
and China, with about 500,000 inhab- 
itants. 







STERNE’S ELIZA. 

' After separating from her husband, 
she repaired to India, and resided some 
time at Vellore, of which garrison her 
uncle was commandant, and whose 
house she there superintended. I learn 
from an officer, who was accustomed 
to see. her every evening, that she was 
very plain, but very sensible and ac- 
complished. I am told she was any 
thing but a prude. She afterwards 
returned to Europe, and repaired to the 
South of France, for the benefit of her 
health, where she died, 

——— 


RATS ANE MICE. 
Mr. Editor, : 
~ A good method of destruction would 


be to feed these vermin regularly two 
or three weeks in any apartment which 
they infest, the hole by which they en- 
ter being first fitted with a sliding door, 
to which a long string may be added ; 
any apartment might thus be turned in- 
to a large rat-trap. 
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Another method of getting rid of 
rats is to lay bird-lime in their haunts, — 
for, though they are dirty enough in 
other respects, yet being very anxious 
with respect to their fur, if it is but 
daubed with this stuff, it is so trouble- 
some to them that they will even scratch 
their skins from off their own backs to 
get it off and will never abide in the 
place where they have suffered in this 
manner. 

A few years ago the corn mill at 
Glossop, in England, was very much 
infested with rats. A quantity of bar- 
ley, which lay on the chamber floor, 
was hourly visited by some of them, 
The miller one day going to drive them 
away, as usual, happened to catch one 
of them under his hat, which he killed ; 
he then singed all the hair off its body, 
&c. until its skin, tail, and legs became 
stiff by the operation. In this condi- 
tion he set it upon its feet, by the side 
of.a heap of barley, where it stood with 
its pricked-up ears and tail for some 
time. After this no rat dared to come 
near it, and in a short time the mill was 
cleared of these depredators. 

T. CAMPBELL’S LECTURES ON 
POETRY. 

We mentioned a few weeks ago, 
that the distinguished poet whose name 
we have just written, was to deliver a 
course of lectures, at the rooms of the 
Royal Institution, on the art to which 
he is so great an ornament. He com- 
menced on Wednesday ; and in anad- 
dress of nearly an hour and a half, 
developed his principles, to the infinite 
delight of a very numerous assembly. 
That we can transfer so small a share 
of that gratification to our readers, we 
exceedingly regret ; but it is out of our 
power to convey any idea of Mr. 
C@ampbell’s happy illustrations, and we 
must confine ourselves to even a very 
concise outline of his general views and 
sound opinions, 

On setting out he described poetry 
rather by what it was not than by what 
it was; and showed its distinction from 
prose, -ndt* only in the characteristic 
features of imagery, fiction (generally,) 
and harmony, but in the absolute nec- 
essary quality of a regularly recurring 
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measure of rhyme. ‘The difference be- 
tween elevated prose composition and 
measured poetry, then, was that in the 
former the ear of an auditor was not 
prepared to follow a reciter, whose suc- 
cessive periods might all possess unlike 
forms and construction ; whereas, in 
the latter case, the ear anticipated the 
pauses and modulation of the whole 
when once accustomed to a few of the 
sentences. 

Mr. Campbell next enquired, wheth- 
er any words were peculiar to poetical 
composition, or whether the entire 
range of language was not at the com- 
mand of the bard. He decided for the 
last; and held, that provided the appli- 
cation was judicious, and the arrange- 
ment harmonious, no expressions what- 
ever ought to be excluded from poetry. 
Thus a general would not choose to 
fight with a few picked men; but to 
ensure victory would employ his whole 
army, only taking care to suit the sta- 
tions of every branch of his force to its 
talents and powers. 

He allowed the same latitude in the 
choice of subject. The poet ought not 
indeed to select the high and exalted 
alone, for that shut him out from much 
of nature: nor ought he to confine 
himself to the mean and common, for 
that would disgust; and poetry, like 
painting, should keep unimportant 
things in their proper situation, nor 
obtrude the disagreeable upon attention, 
by pressing it too forward in the ‘pic- 
ture. A due mingling of the elevated 
with the true was the right medium, 
which produced a genuine effect on 
mankind, 

He further said, that art as well as na- 
ture furnished subjects for poetry, and 
such had been chosen by the greatest 
poets, Quotations from Tickell, Mil- 
ton, &c. illustrated this sentiment, which 
our readers may remember, is support- 
ed in the prefatory Essay to the Lec- 
turer’s “ British Poets.” 

Popular superstitions were also fine 
topics for poetry ; but to be fully felt, 
the author ought to live at the era when 
they were accredited ; and should him- 
self partially believe in them. Other- 
Wise he exhibited a phantasmagoria at 
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noon, and had to exclude the sun to 
darken the room. 

The last point to which Mr.C. turn- 
ed his admirable coup d’eil, was to 
the progress of philosophy and science; 
as daily diminishing the territories of 
the poet. Fairy rings were now ex- 
nlaibed on deel cotuil and hard- 
hearted chemists took away the giant- 
cave of Fingal by mere crystallization. 
But the mind of man would also ex- 
pand, and the imagination grow with 
difficulties, and conquer them. 

There are, we understand, to be 
four more lectures; of which we trust 
to be able to give sketches less imper- 
fect than this of the first. 

MASONIC ANECDOTE. 

At an inn, in a town in the west of 
England, several people were sitting 
round the fire in a large kitchen, through 
which there was a passage to other 
apartments of the house, and among the 
company there was a travelling woman 
and a tailor. Inthis inn there was a 
Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons 
held, and it being lodge-night, several 
of the members passed through the 
kitchen in their way to the Lodge apart- 
ments ; this introduced observations on 
the principles of masonry, and the oc- 
cult signs by which Masons could be 
known to each other, The woman 
said there was notso much mystery as 
people imagined, for that she could 
shew any body the Mason’s sign; 
“ What,” said the tailor, * that of the 
free and accepted?” “* Yes,”’she replied, 
“and I will bold you a half-crown 
bowl of punch, to be confirmed by any 
of the members whom you please to 
nominate.” “Why,” said he, “a woman 
was never admitted, and how is it pos- 
sible you could procure it?” ‘ No mat- 
ter for that,” added she, “ I will readily 
forfeit the wager if I do not establish the 
fact.” 

The company urged the unfortunate 
tailor to accept the challenge, which he 
at last agreed to, and the bet was depos- 
ited. The woman got up, and took 
hold of the tailor by the collar, saying, 
“Come, follow me,” which he did, 
trembling alive, fearing he was to un- 
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dergo some part of the discipline in the 
making a Mason, of which he had 
heard a most dreadful report. She led 
him into'the street, and pointing to the 
sign of the Lion and Lamb, asked him 
whose sign it was?’ He answered, “It 
is Mr. Loders,” (the name of the inn- 
keeper). “Is he a Free Mason ?”— 
“ Yes.” “Then,” said the woman, 
“T have shewn you the sign ofa Free 
and Accepted Mason.” 

The laugh was so much against poor 
Snip, for having been taken in, that it 
was with some difficulty he could be 
prevailed on to partake of the punch. 


ANECDOTE. 

A short time since a mixed company 
at one of the cantonments in India 
were eulogizing the poetical merits of 
Lord Byron. After a variety of elab- 
orate declamations on the genius dis- 
played in “ Childe Harold,” in which 
all were endeavouring to display 
knowledge, taste, and critical acumen, 
an enraptured amateur declared that 
“ Byron was undoubtedly a genuine 
son of the Muse of Poesy ;”—the 
company were entertained by the fol- 
lowing burst of praise, from an energet- 
ic Milesian ; “Arrah, my jewel, now 
be asy, the Muse of Poesy ! by my soul, 
Lord Byron is a son of the whole nine 
of the hussies, and moreover had the 
Graces, for a godmother, my honey.” 


Dandy Criticism.—We are fond of 
dandy criticism, and gather illustrative 
anecdotes when we can. ‘Two of these 
worthies were examining Mulready’s 
picture in the exhibition, in which there 
is a sneaking cur dog ; and the follow- 
ing conversation ensued.— Dandy- Pri- 
mus. “]) d fine "pon my soul ! 
d d expressive! what is it ?” 
“* Dandy-Secundus, (blowing over the 
leaves of bis catalogue with a gentle 
breath, and assisting himself with a 
gloved hand.) ‘The wolf and the 
lamb.” Dandy-primus. “ Exquisite, 
by gad—(looking at the cur) I see the 
wolf, but ’pon honour I can’t find the 
lamb !” Dandy-Secundus, “ P’r’haps 
he has eat it !” 


A woman anxious to get into 
Notre Dame, whence a sacred proces- 
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sion had just issued with the Host, 

was very urgent with the Verger, who 

denied her entrance. ‘I want the- 
blessing of the Good God !” said she : 

“ The Good God is just gone out for a 

walk,” was the answer ; “ there is no 

use in being so troublesome—he is not 

at home !” 


A pompous fellow made a very in- 
adequate offer for a valuable property, 
and calling the next day for an answer, 
enquired of the gentleman if he had 
entertained his proposition, ‘ No,” 
replied the other, ** your proposition 
entertained me.” 


Anecdotes of Translation.-—A 
Freneh poet having lately undertaken 
the arduous task of translating Shak- 
speare into his own language, was much 
puzzled with the lines in Henry 1V— 

‘6 F’en sucha man, so faint, so spizitless, 

So dull, so dead in look, so woe begone.” 

The former epithets he got through 
pretty well; but at length concluded 
the verse with, “* si triste allez vous en,” 

Another of these translators rendered 
“ Out, out, brief eandle,” Sortez, sor- 
tez, courte chandelle. 

A third, thus entitled “ Much ado 
about nothing,” which he translated 
for the Parisian stage “ Beaucoup de 
bruit pour peu de chose.” 


A French officer quarrelling witha 
Swiss, reproached him with his coun- 
try’s vice, of fighting on either side for 
money, while “we Frenchmen, (said 
he,) fight for honour.” “ Yes, sir (re- 
plied the Swiss,) every one fights for 
that which be wants most !” | 

omeliapies 

Astronomy.—An astronomical ob- 
servatory, similar to that at Greenwich, 
is about to be erected at the Cape of 
Good Hope. Mr. F. Fellows of Cam- 
bridge University, is appointed astron- 
omer: the situation is finely adapted 
for the advancement of science. 

The Vampire story has been dra- 
matized for the Parisian Theatre of the 
Porte Saint Martin. 

Mount St. Bernard.—The number 
of rations of food, given to travellers 
who passed this mountain in 1819, 
was 30, 852. 














POETRY. 





THE ROSE’S PETITION. 
TO MISS-----. 
(From MSS. unpublished, of the late Peter Pindar.) 


- beauteous maid, to pluck my stem forbear, 
And let mereign the mistress of the grove. 
How hard to place me near that breast, more fair 
Than ever yet hath left the hand of love. 


Where now I flourish, I can boast a fame, 

But midst thy bosom, who will mark the flow’r ? 
There shall I vanquish’d hang the head with shame, 
And lose of pleasing all the envied power. 


Though queen of all those flowers that bloom around, 
How small, alas ! thesphere in which I shine. 

Behold those vales my little empire bound ! 

But lo! a wondering universe is thine. 


ie —- 


SONG. 
( From the same.) 


rHE cottage be my humble home , 

By peace, the rural damsel, blest ; 

I seek not fortune’s splendid dome, 
Where care is fortune’s constant guest. 


Me neither gold nor gems delight ; 

Be mine the treasures of the vale, 
Whose rivulet’s purl and groves delight 
With simple songs the pleasing gale. 


Content and health who own the scene, 
Shall lead me midst the flow’ret band, 
Whilst innocence, with dove-like mien, 
Shall cull their beauties for my hand. 


INVOCATION TO SLEEP. 
(From the same.) | 


O SLEEP, thy gentle hand in vain 
Would lull the storm that rends my breast : 
Night hears my slumb’ring voice complain . 
Andspectres mark my soul unblest. 


With grief I haunt, from hill to hill, 
The fair, the cruel flying nfaid: 
Now by the rivulet’s plaintive rill, 
And now amid the lonely shade. 


Unhappy thus I pour my tears : 

With hopeless heart her charms pursue : 
Thus even in dreams she false appears, 
And morning proves the vision true. 





SONNET. 


(From the same.) 


AGAIN the blushful May returns 

And gilds with smiling suns the grove ; 
Again amid the varied lay, 

The linnets pour the soul of love. 


Thy triumph, gentle May, I hail, 

O’er winter's blast and chilling snow. 
May song unceasing charin thy shade : 
Thy breeze with sweets forever blow. 


Yet what 10 him thy zephyr’s wing, 
Tho’ all the fragrant East it bears— 

Or what to him the golden hour, 

Who counts the moments by his tears ? 


When hope forsakes the love-torn heart, 
Away the faithless pleasures fly ; 

And midst its silence nought is heard 
But sorrow’s solitary sigh. 


Cen. 2a 


HYMN. 
(From Milman’s Fali of Jerusalem.y 


EVEN thus amid thy pride and luxury, 
Oh Earth! shall that last coming burst on thee, 

That secret coming of the Son of Man. 

When all the cherub-thronging clouds shall shine, 
Irradiate with his bright advancing sign : 

When that Great Husbandman shal! wave his fan, 
Sweeping, like chaff, thy wealth and pomp away : 
Still to the noontide of that nightless day, 

Shalt thou thy wonted dissolute course maintain. 
Along the busy mart and crowded street, 

‘The buyer and the seller still shall meet, 
And marriage feasts begin their jocund strain : 
Still to the pouring out the Cup of Woe ; 
Till Earth, a drunkard, reeling to and fro, 
And mountains molten by his burning feet, 
And Heaven his presence own, all red with furnace 
heat. 
The hundred-gated Cities then, 

The towers and temples nam’d of men 
Eternal, and the thrones of Kings ; 

The gilded summer palaces, 

The courtly bowers of love and ease, 

Where still the bird of pleasure sings ; 
Ask ye the destiny of them ? 
Go gaze on fallen Jerusalem ! 
Yea, mightier names are in the fatal roll, 
Gainst earth and heaven God’s standard is unfurl’d, 
’ Phe skies are shrivelled like a burning scroll, 

And the vast common doom ensepulchres the world. — 
Oh ! who shall then survive ? 
Oh! who shall stand and live ? wet 

When all that hath been, is no more : 
When for the round earth hung in air, 
Withall its constellations fair 
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In the sky’s azure canopy ; 
When for the breathing earth, and sparkling sea, 
Is buta fiery deluge without shore, 
Heaving along the abyss profound and dark, 
A fiery deluge, and without an ark. 
Lord of all power, when thou art there alone 
On thy eternal fiery-wheeled throne, 
That inits high meridian noon 
Needs not the perish’d sun nor moon : 
When thou art there in thy presiding state, 
Wide-sceptred Monarch o’er the realm of doom : 
When from the sea depths, from Earth’s darkest 
womb, 
The dead of all the ages round thee wait: 
And when the tribes of wickedness are strewn 
Like forest leaves in the autumn of thine ire : 
Faithful and true! thou wilt save thine own ! 
The saints shall dwell within th’ unharming fire, 
Each white robe spotless, blooming every palm, 
Even safe as we, by this still fountain’s side. 
So shall the Charch, thy bright and mystic bride, 
Sit on the stormy gulf a haleyon bird of calm. 
Yes, ’mid yon angry and destroying signs, 
O’er us the rambow of thy mercy shines, 
We hail, we bless the covenant of its beam, 
Almighty to avenge, Almightiest to redeem ! 


ie —-— 


MEDITATIVE LINES. 


On the Death of the late venerable Presidentof the 
Royal Academy. 


FAREWELL belov’d and honour'd West !—fare- 
well, 

Benignant being ! whose indulgent smile 

And gentle bearings, linger on my heart, 

With such a sweet attraction, I forget, 

In this yet early hour, al! other claims 

Of sorrow for thy loss. Thou wert aman, 

In whom the elements so kindly blent, 

That genius, whose all potent fires tuo oft 

Consume the milder qualities of mind, 

In lighting up its prouder attributes, 

Attemper’d thine alone with lucid beams, 

And flung their radiance with no niggard hand, 

Thro’ every path of life—dear were the hours 

Thy social converse gave, and rich the stores 

Accumulated long, which talent, taste, 

Investigation deep, and thought profound, 

Hadt reasured in thy mind. Age had not chill’d 

Thy genuine sensibility, nor care, 

That upas of the soul, impair’d its powers : 

Still could’st thou mourn the fluttering dove’s* dis- 
tress, 

Which struck thy heart in boyhood’s ardent houry 
(And on thy latest canvas claimsa sigh.) * 
And still with eye new lit, and quiv’ring lip, 
Could’st dwellupon thy mother’s rapturous kiss, 





* When Mr. West was very younghe hadattained 
great skill inthe use of the bow and arrow, and was 
one day unfortunately successful in bringing down a 
dove, at which he aimed, rather in the thouchtlessness 
of play than design. The mourni of its widowed 
mate made an impression on his mind which was never 
erased, and oceasioned him frequently to introduce 
the dove in his pictures, The simplicity and feeling 
he displayed in relating this and many other inci- 
dents of his early life, will never be forgotten by those 
who heard them ; for cold indeed must be the heart 
which did not sympathise with sensibility so uaaffect- 


ed, and so closely allied tothe highest energies of in-. 
teliect, 
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When thy first powers burst on her gladden’d sense, 
And hail’d her parent to a son of Fame. 

Seldom alas! ina heart-hardening world, 
So full of buffetings, so prone to lures 
Of wild ambition, avarice, envy, strife, 
Do such sweet nestlings of the youthful heart, 
(Spring tinctur’d, soft humanities of life ) 
Retain their hallow’d forms—where cherish'd thus, 
As ina hame congenial, virtue dwells; 
And thus she dwelt with thee, lamented one.— 
Powers like thine own shall paint the artist's fame, 
Thy genius, talents, industry and toil ; 
Thy patient labour mounting to the goal 
By steps of noble daring—trace with joy 
Thy young imagination’s flowery field, 
Maturer judgment,and experience sage ; 
Thy power to charm the eye, to melt the heart, 
Recall from Time’s vast deep the vanish’d forms 
Of patriots, heroes, martyrs, and e’en Him 
Whom Deity enshrin’d—our suffering Lord. 
The gifted bard exultingly may point 
To dying Wolfe, to Scotland’s Royal Hunt, 
Calypso’s mien majestick, Pharaoh’s rage, 
The den of dark Despair, the widow’d love 
Of great Germanicus, proud India’s pompous train, 
Boyne’s battled surge, great Edward's regal rites ; 
The mercies and the sacrifice of Him 
Who is the king of kings ;—but not for me 
Is such high task decreed.—I but presume 
To drop with trembling hand and tearful eye, 
A flowret from the wild heath’s russet bed, 
Upon the tomb of him rever’d in life, 
And lov’d beyond the grave. 


LONDON INTELLIGENCE. 
June 1820. 


‘* Tae Assot,”? which is a sequel to the 
novel of the Monastery, has we understand, 
made considerable progress under the prin- 
ter’s hands. These celebrated novels are 
quite the rage at Paris at present. “ The 
Heartof Mid-Lothian” has been translated 
into French, underthe title of ‘* Les Prisons 
d’ Edinboro.” 

Mrs. Kean accompanies Mr. Kean to A- 
merica---they sail early in September, with 
Mr. Price, the manager of the New York the- 
atre. Mr. Kean intends to make a complete 
professional tour through the United States. 

Mr. Barry Cornwall has published a new 
poem, in 3 parts, called Marcran CoLonna; 
with Dramatic Sketches, and other poems. 

The'second volume of Mr. Hogg’s Jacobite 
Relics is in the press. 

Rosamond, a Sequel to Early Lessons. By 
Miss Edgeworth. 2 vols. 

“oe? Prophecy of Dante, a poem, by Lord 

‘ron. 

Nesiee!, a tale, by Charles Lloyd. 

Mr. Croly, the author of the noble poem 
of Paris, is about to publish a poem in the 
Spencer stanza, entitled The Angel of the 
World, founded on the celebrated story of 
Haruth and Maruth, told by Mahomet, as 4 
warning against the dangers of wine. The 
angel delegated to rule the earth, is temp 
by a spirit sent to try his virtue, and Is ua- 
done: The poem abounds in descriptions of 
the more splendid phenomena of earth 
air in the east. ° The scene of the temptat 
is placed in view of Damascus, the rose and 
wonder of Asia. 











